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Illegal Traffic 
In Drugs Called 


Basis of Crime 


In Category With Piracy, | 
Representative Fish Says | 
As Geneva Session Seek- | 


ing Control Is Opened 
Menace Attributed 


To Overproduction 


World Agreement Is Needed, | 


Declares, to Restrict 


He 


Evil at Source; Urges Use of | 


All Police Powers 


The illegitimate drug trade should be | 
put in the same category as piracy, call- | 


ing for the full exercise of naval, militarv 
and police powers of all nations to combat 


its spread, as was done against the slave | 


traffic, Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., declared in a radio ad- 
dress May 27, in connection with the 
opening in Geneva of the Conference on 


Limitation of Manufacture of Narcotic | 


Drugs. ‘ : 
“It is obvious,” he said, “that our in- 


terests would be best served by signing 
the second Geneva convention, but such 
action alone would not be sufficient or 
satisfactory to the American people. 


Mr. Fish declared tnat reliable authori- | 


ties estimate 50 per cent of the crimes 


of violence can be traced back to some | 


form of drugs. , 


An authorized summary of Mr. Fish’s | 
address, broadcast over stations of the Co- | 


lumbia Broadcasting System, follows in 
full text: 

The purpose of the Conference 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Nar- 
cotic Drugs that opens today in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and in which American dele- 
gates are participating, is to attempt to 
curb the overproduction and extensive use 
of habit-forming narcotic drugs. 


Overproduction Blamed 
In spite of pious pronouncements by 


civilized nations, the main difficulty in | 


combating the illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs is the apparent willingness on the 
part of certain nations to produce or 
manufacture narcotics many times the 
amount required for the legitimate use of 
science or medicine. The flow of dan- 
gerous habit-forming illicit narcotics from 
the factories of Europe and Asia into the 
United States continues in spite of inter- 
national agreements and _ pious 
nouncements. 

There are a number of large interna- 
tional drug rings operating in the United | 
States, backed by ample capital and guided 
by shrewd and upscrupulous minds. The 
profits are so enormous that the under- 
world crooks do not hesitate to take any 
kind of risk to smuggle narcotics, easily 
secured from factories in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Turkey and Japan, into 
the United States and then through well- 
developed organizations to deliver these 
evil drugs into every State and city in this | 
country. 

Attributed to Narcotics 


The crime wave which has assumed 
such terrible proportions in the Unitea 
States is largely attributable to the use of 
smuggled heroin and cocaine and other 
vicious drugs. One-third of all the in- 
mates of our Federal prisons are addicts 
or violators of our narcotic laws. It is} 
estimated by reliable authorities that 50 
per cent of the crimes of violence can be 
traced back to some form of drugs. 

Every available weapon must be brought 
into use against these smugglers in habit- 
forming drugs, particularly against the 
higher-ups in the big international dope 
rings, who are worse than murderers. We 
have remained silent and have already tol- 
erated their insults and their criminal 
activities far too long. 

Why not place the illicit drug traffic 
in the same category with piracy, and call | 
for the full exercise of naval, military and 
police powers of all nations to combat the 
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Newsprint Admitted 
Without Invoices 


Requirement Lifted on Group 
Of Imported Commodities 


Importers of newsprint, pulpwood, and 
certain other commodities are exempted 
from the necessity of procuring consular 
invoices for such imports, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, held in a 
decision made public May 27. 

In an order modifying a previous order 
issued last August under the terms of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, the Secretary held that 
certain articles that are duty-free or sub- 
ject to specific rates may be brought into 
the country without accompanying consu- 
lar invoices, requiring an additional fee of 
$2.50. These articles are forest products. 
standard newsprint paper, pulp wood and 
wood pulp, agricultural products, crude or 
manufactured, crude minerals and live 
domestic animals. 

Opposition to reestablishment of the re- 
quirement that all imports be accom- 
panied by consular invoices, was voiced 
at hearings before the Bureau of Customs 
by newspapers as well as other importers. 
The newspapers contended that the consu- 
lar invoice on newsprint, imported largely 
from Canada, would causé a substantial 
increase in cost for the commodity and 
would seriously hamper an industry al- 
ready adversely affected by economic con- 
ditions. 

Reestablishment of the invoice, how- 
ever, was urged by certain Federal 
agencies such as the Department of Com- 
merce and Federal Tariff Commission, it 
was explained orally at the Treasury, be- 
cause of the value of such records in mak- 
ing investigations abroad. 

It was pointed out that while Canada | 
is not mentioned in the order, most of 
the products involved are imported from 
that country. The Department's official 
statement brings out that the saving of 
the consular invoice fee of $2.50 is often 
the least important of the advantages 
accuring from the Department's decision. 

“For instance,” the formal statement 
said, “if a consular invoice is required, it 
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| Extensions Urged 
In Postal Service 


Curtailment in Time of De- 
pressiore Declared ‘Mistake’ 
By Representative Kelly 


a policy of curtailing postal service 
in times of depression, as at pres- 
ent, is a mistaken one, Representative 
Kelly (Rep.», of Edgewood, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, stated orally 
May 27. 

The postal system is a public welfare 
institution, lhe declared, and should en- 
courage business by giving imcreased 
service rather than curtail the service 
normally given. 

“Two years of ordinary normal in- 
crease in the volume of postal business 
would elimimate the true postal deficit,” 
he declared. 

“In time Of business depression, there 
is an especial obligation on the postal 
establishment to give the most com- 
plete and comprehensive service pos- 
sible. Private business cuts cost to the 
limit and retrenches wherever it feels a 
saving can be made. However, the 
postal service, the system of post offices 
for the people, should be operated on 
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Only 13 Lines Left 
For Future Sales 
By Shipping Boar 


Government Almost Out of 
Ocean - carrier Business, 
Chairman O'Connor Tells 
Foreign Trade Council 


New YorK, May 27—The Government 
}is so nearly Out of the shipping business 


| as a result of its sales of all but 13 for- 
eign trade lines that annual appropriations 
| for the Shipping Board have decreased 
| from $50,400,000 to $2,400,000 im the last 
| seven years, Commissioner T. V. O’Con- 
nor, Chairmam of the Board, said in an 
| address here today. 


American flag lines are in a_ stronger 
} position than ever to provide dependable 
| Service at rates comparable to foreign line 
charges, Commissioner O'Connor told the 
National Foreign Trade Council. and as 
| a result of efforts to build up an American 
| merchant marine nearly 50 new ships, 
| costing approximately $200,000,000, have 
| been contracted for. 
Recent Progress Described 

The Commissioner's address follows in 
ull text: 

I am glad to be with you today and 
speak a word regarding the progress re- 


if 


| cently made by the American Merchant 


Marine. 

In the past few years Congress has 
made it possible for American citizens to 
build ships im this country and operate 
them in foreign trade in competition with 
Ships of alien flag. As a result of this 
constructive amd far-reaching legislation, 
with its provisions for construction loars 


and ocean mail contracts, nearly 50 new 


and up-to-date ships, aggregating more 
than 400,000 gross tons and costing nearly 
$200,000,000, have already been constructed 
for to be built in American yards. 


In addition, a number of other new 
ships will be constructed under the terms 
of ocean mail contracts yet to be awarded. 
Still other vessels will be rebuilt or re- 
fitted in order to meet modern require- 
ments. Without going into details, we 
can say that our merchant fleet is being 
improved and enlarged to such an extent 
that already it is a real credit to the 
country and a most effective promoter of 
the country’s foreign commerce. 


Mostly in Private Hands 


Due to the vigorous sales policy of the 
Shipping Board, about 71 per cent of our 
foreign trade tonnage is now in private 
hands. Only 13 lines remain in the Govy- 
ernment’s possession, and it is our con- 
Stant aim to dispose of these just as 
rapidly as we can find responsible buyers. 


|} The ships now building, or to be _ built 


in the future, will of course belong en- 
tirely to private American interests. We 
therefore look forward to the time, not 


| far away, whem our entire merchant fleet 


will be owned, Operated, and, let us hope, 
manned by American citizens. 

It is well to keep these facts in mind, 
for some of our critics never grow weary 
of repeating their old and shop-worm 
Slogan, “The Government should get out 
of the shipping business.” I for one have 
little patience with this particular brand 
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Two-cent Mileage 


Found to Reduce 


Railroad Revenue 


Decrease in Revenue Cited 
As Frisco Lines Obtain 
Sanction to Reestablish 
Normal Passenger Rate 


Volume of Traffic 


Gains During Test 


Yet Average Daily Earnings 


Decline, Petition to I. C. C. | 
Sets Forth in Asking Waiver | 


Of Tariff Rules 


The special reduced passenger coach 
fares put into effect by 
San Francisco Railway Feb. 1, 1931, in 
an experimental effort to recapture from 
motor bus competitors traffic taken from 
the rails by that form of transportation 
|during recent years, have failed to justify 
|themselves and the experiment is a “fail- 
ure,” the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was advised by the railroad May 27. 

The railroad sought authority under the 
sixth section of the Interstate Commerce 


Act to waive certain tariff rules and per- | 
mit the issuance of a blanket supplement | 
which will cancel the special one-way | 
coach fares on a basis of approximately | 


2 cents a mile in effect on its system 


nes, and restore the normal fares on a | 


li 
basis of 3.6 cents a mile. 

The Sixth Section Board granted the 
railroad’s plea to waive certain tariff rules, 
and the former rates will become effective 
on regular siatutory notice July 1. 


Reduced as Experiment 


“On Feb. 1, 1931,” declared the railroad’s 
application, “the special coach fares 


the St. Louis- | 


in | 


Instructing Pupils | 
| For Civil Employ | 


College Heads to Discuss 
Plans to Train Students for 
Federal Positions 


OW universities may shape their 
courses better to prepare students 
for responsible positions in the Federal 
Government service will be sought dur- 
ing a conference between officials of the 
Federal Government and _ representa- 
tives of a score or more of universities 
to be held from July 14 to 17, inclusive, 
at Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. L. J. 
O'Rourke, Director of Personnel Re- 
search of the Civil Service Commission, 
announced orally May 27. 

“The cooperation of these authorities,” 
he said, “will aid in carrying out one of 
the objectives of the newly-created Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration, namely, 
the attracting of more of the top 25 per 
cent of university students to the Gov- 
ernment service.” 

The conference, according to Dr. 
O'Rourke, is being sponsored jointly by 
the University of Minnesota, by the 
Council on Personnel Administration, 
and by other departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

Dr. O'Rourke further stated that this 
conference, as developed by the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, of the Uni- 
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question, on a basis of approximately 2 | 


cents per mile, were established in the! 
belief that an experiment should be made | 


to determine if the rail carriers could not 
prevent the constant and progressive de- 
crease in passenger revenues, and this ex- 


eriment was made with the sincere belief | 


that the rail carriers would regain traffic 


|diverted to other forms of transportation | 


to such an extent that additional revenue 
would be created. 


“The result of the experiment for the | 


period February, March and April, 1931, 
has been such that we are constrained to 
admit that the experiment has not accom- 
plished its purpose, and for that reason 
it is desired to restore our passenger fares 
|for travel in coaches to the basis in effect 
prior to Feb. 1, 1931, 3.6 cents per mile. 
“The statement attached shows that in 
January, 1931, the month prior to the pe- 
riod in which the 2 cent coach fare was 
in effect, the average number of passen- 


|gers handled per day by the Frisco lines | 


was 4,046, and the average daily passen- 
ger earnings were $17,524. 

“In February, 1931, with the 2-cent fare 
| the average number of passengers per day 
|increased to 5,388, and the average pas- 
en earnings decreased to $16,988 per 

ay. 

Average Number Increases 

“In the month of March, 1931, the aver- 
age number of passengers per day was 
5,450, which was greater than in Febru- 


ary, but the average daily passenger earn- | 


ings decreased to $14,874, more than $2,000 
per day less than February. 

“Statistics showing the mumber of pas- 
sengers handled in April, 


senger earnings were $15,928. 

“Further indication of the result of the 
experiment is furnished by a comparison 
of the decreases in passenger earnings of 
the Frisco Lines with the earnings of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for the 
months of February, March and April, 
1931. The Missouri Pacific and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas are selected’ for com- 
parison for the reason that they traverse 
to a very large extent the same territory 


traversed by the Frisco Lines, and these | 


two railroads maintained coach fares gen- 
erally on the basis of 3.6 cents per mile 
during the period of February, March and 
April, 1931, when coach fares in effect be- 
tween all points on the Frisco were on the 
basis of approximately 2 cents per mile.” 
Drop Proportionately Greater 

“The decrease of the passenger rev- 
enues of the Frisco,” continued the appli- 
jcation, “is proportionately greater than 
the decrease of the passenger revenues 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, and 
demonstrates in our judgment that the 
experimental coach fare of approximately 
2 cents per mile has not resulted in cre- 
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OF FEDERAL AID 


TO MERCHANTS IS BEING EXPANDED 


Commerce Department Develops Joint Program to Serve 
As ‘Merchandising Laboratory’ for Trade 


ROWTH of America’s trade, foreign 
and domestic, has resulted in the 


slow transformation of purpose and | 


work by the Department of Commerce 
and it is now proceeding with develop- 
ment of a joimt program under which 
existing commercial agencies can lend 
a hand in dissemination of trade aid, 


according to Oral statements May 27 at | 


the Department. 
As a result of the changes and busi- 
ness developments, 


stitution, is being converted imto “a 


common warehouse from which existing | 


commercial agencies may help  them- 
selves at will.’” it was explained. 
reasons actuating these changes in 
departmental service are that the scope 


of its work is go broad that it can not 


reach each Of the individuals whom it | 


desires to help, and there is meed as 
well for more personal explanation and 


guidance tham can be accomplished un- | 


der old policies. 

Additional information was 
available as follows: 

An analysis of the Department’s sit- 
uation respecting its efforts to help 


made 


the Department's | 
character, akim to a personal service in- | 


The | 


|* business reveals the following proposi- 
| tions: 

| It is perfectly obvious that the dis- 
trict offices of the Department can not 
independently serve every request for 
| merchandising help that comes to them. 
Potentially, they will not be able to serve 
more than possibly 10 per cent of such 
requests. 

The function of the Department is 
primarily that of a merchandising 
laboratory. In cooperation with organ- 
ized business, it draws and analyzes 
samples of good and bad practices in 
typical trades and cOmmunities, The 
results, with the always definite sug- 
gestions for improvement that lie in 
them, must somehow or other be made 
to reach every merchant who has use 
for them. Within common knowledge, 
this will mean 90 per cent. 

Obviously, search must be made for 
promotional agencies Which can do the 
indispensable application work. Two 
kinds of these stand out—chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. The 
Department therefore proposes to these 
organizations or others that can be of 
assistance to the trade of their own 
fields, that they assign a man as ex- 
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1931, are not | 
yet available, but the average daily pas- | 


Government regulation should be ex- 

tended to passenger common carriers and | 
charter buses, and to common carrier | 
and contract motor carrier trucks operat- 
ing on the highways for compensation or 
| hire, the American Railway Association 
recommended May 27 in a brief filed with 
the Intersiate Commerce Commission in|} 
| connection with the Commission's investi- 
gation of rail-motor coordination. (Docket 
No. 23400.) 

The association declared it does not at 
this time recommend that regulation be 
applied to owner-operated trucks operated 
solely in the business of the owner, and 
; that with regard to passeger vehicles, 

mo reguiatioi be applied to taxicabs, 
school or hotel buses. 

The regulated motor carriers should be | 
required, according to the railway organi- 
zation, to obtain from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission certificates of con- 

| venience and necessity before they are 
| permitted to operate in the public service. 


Offers Basis for regulation 

In reaching a determination on the is- 
| sue of such certificates, it was said, the 
| Commission should consider the following 
| points: 
| “a, The quality and permanence of the 
| service to be offered by the applicants; 
| (b) existing transportation service, re- 
quiring that a showing be made, satisfac- 
tory to the Commission, of the necessity 
| for and convenience to the public of the 
proposed operation; ‘c) the financial re- 
sponsibility of the applicant, including 
adequate provision for surety, or insur- 


| April 


Market 





| ance, for the protection of the public; 
(d) that an applicant to whom a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity is 
granted by the Commission shoul be re- 
quired to comply with all the conditions 
in each State that duly authorized State 
| authorities impose upon intrastate opera- 
tions on its highways; proper accounts, 
in forms prescribed by the Commission, 
should be kept and reports be periodically 
made; (‘(e) adequate requirement should 
be imposed to secure just and reasonable 
rates, both maximum and minimum, with 
provision for the publication thereof and 
adherence thereto and proper inhibition 
against undue and unjust discrimination. 


Would Open Way for Carrier 


It also was urged that opportunity | 
should be given for rail carriers to engage 
in such motor vehicle service on the high- 
ways on equal terms without discrimina- 
tion in favor of, or against, other trans- 
portation agencies in the same field.” 

Pointing out the necessity for regulating 
common carrier and contract trucks, the 
American Railway Association's brief de- 
clared that “while reliable and complete 
statistics are lacking, it is thought that 
about 40 per cent of less-than-carload 
freight now moves by trucks, and it ap- | 


] 
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‘On States to Confer 
| 


On Watershed Survey | 


Power Development of Colo- 
rado River Basin Is Planned 


At the invitation of Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, repre- 
sentatives of six Colorado River Basin | 
States will meet im a conference at} 
Denver June 9 to formulate plans for 
a@ survey of the Colorado River watershed 
in connection with reclamation and fur- | 
ther development of hydroelectric power, 
Commissioner Elwood Mead of the Bu- | 
reau of Reclamation announced orally 
May 27, Additional information made | 
available follows: 

Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming, through their Gov- 
ernors, have accepted the invitation. Por- 
ter J. Preston, engineer of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, will represent the Federal 
Government. 
| The Boulder Canyon Act provides for | 
}@nm authorization of $250,000 for the in- 
vestigation of the watershed to determnie 
its possibilities in Yreclamation and in 
electric power development. Since the 
money has not been appropriated, the 
|; work will not proceed until Congress 
| enacts appropriate legislation. | 
| Representatives of the basin States 
| Will discuss preliminary procedure in con- 
nection with making the survey and their 
| conclusions will be submitted to Congress. 

California was not included in the con- 
ference because a similar survey has been 

| made there. 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1931 


Sales at Factory — 
Of Automobiles | 
Highest in Year 


Total Is 335,708, | 
Largest Since May, 1930, 
Department of Commerce 
Figures for Month Show 


Other Trades Feel 
Beneficial Effects 


for Iron and Steel 
Strengthened as Motor Ve- 
hicle Industry Holds to Its 
Upward Trend 


Factory sales of automobiles in April, 
aggregating 335,708, reached the highest 
point since May, 1930, according to an 


| announcement May 27 by the Department 
}of Commerce. 
| May of 1930, showed greater sales than 


Only March, April and 


those recorded last month, the records 
showed. All other months back to Octo- 


| ber, 1929, were below last month. 


The Department's information does not 
show, it was explained, whether the April 
rate will be maintained but the increase 
in last month is shown by the sales fig- 
ures of 276,405 in March, 219,940 in Feb- 
ruary, and 171,848 in January, this year. 

Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

The April sales of automobiles which 
included 285,028 passenger cars, 50,015 
trucks and 665 taxicabs are noteworthy 
because of the general indications given. 
Further, any growth in the sales shows 
an equivalent reaction in the manufac- 
turing of automotive vehicles since the 
general practice in the trade under de- 
pressed conditions is to produce only in 
consequence of conservative estimates of 
orders expected. 


Other Markets Affected 


Interest attaches to the motor sales bé- 
cause of the direct bearing the produc- 
tion has on the iron and steel and other 
commodity markets which are entered for 
the materials used in automobile manu- 
facture. The President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment has reports from 
several steel producing areas where the 


| reaction was shown as noteworthy. 


Buffalo, among others, informed the 
committee that the volume of steel orders 
from the automotive industry during May 
to date has been “one of the most sur- 
prising developments.” Those interests 
had no way of forecasting whether tli) 
volume of orders was to be continued 
longer than the current month, but at 
least the new business tl.us shown has 
aided in reviving the steel industry to 
that extent. | 

Trade information supplied to the de-| 
partment did not provide a basis for ac- 
curate conclusions respecting the outlook. 
Early May business was approximating the 
April movement of cars, but there were no 
forecasts from the trade that answered | 
the question whether the same volume 
might be expected for June and later 
Summer months. 


Outlook for the Year 


Should the April sales represent some- 
thing of a peak in the business, it is un- 
likely that the total production for 1931 
will be much better than last year. On 
the other hand, the peak of the movement 
may not be shown until later, in which 
event the year’s record will be encour- 
aging. 

Automobiles, construction and railroads 
are generally referred to as the tripod 
on which the steel industry rests. Rail- 
road purchases, of course, are at a low 
ebb; the construction industry has been 
moving forward, and with the reports of 
increased sales in motors, the condition 
in respect of steel might be described as 
holding out promise. 

Government reports from the steel trade 
carry the information that its leaders be- 
lieve an “irreducible minimum” has been 
reached and that improvement can be 
looked for in several directions. Advance 
orders in strips and sheets have been 
encouraging to that branch of the indus- 
try, but there is no immediate prospect of 
an increase in railroad orders and without 
these orders it was regarded as difficult 
to foresee an Autumn peak that will ex- 
ceed the Spring peak. 

Pipe mills have reported better demands 
and since some of these orders have come 
somewhat out of season, they are looked 


| upon in the trade as having favorable 
| significance. 
| work, long delayed, are proving a factor 


Orders for pipe for repair 


on this side of the industry. 


Forced Expansion Discarded 

Respecting plans and programs within 
the automobile industry and aside from 
the influence wielded on other lines, at- 
tention may be directed to the efforts 
of the industry to make its own founda- 
tions solid. Through many years, the in- 
dustry itself recognizes that it has suffered 
from forced expansion. Economic condi- 
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STORES ASKED TO 


Vocational Specialist Tells Dry Goods Merchants That a 
Cooperative Program Is Necessary 


\ UTUAL understanding and sympa- 
+*£ thetic cooperation between store- 
keepers. and school-teachers and officials 
of secondary schools are prerequisites to 
successful vocational training in retail 
salesmanship, Earl W. Barnhart, chief of 
commercial education of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, declared 
in an address May 27 before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, in 
Washington. 

To gain that cooperation, he declared, 
maintenance of high standards in em- 
ployment, wages and promotional pro- 
grams by the storekeeper is necessary. 
In addition, the storekeeper should af- 
ford every opportunity to students for 
part-time work, in return for which he 
has a right to expect competent voca- 
tional teachers who are “sympathetic 
with the present distributive system.” 


The establishment of such a coopera- i 


| vide 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Two Million Loans 


Made to Veterans | 


ccipeneretmmmmeniamtanctictaliness | 
Total Reaches $1,090,137,402 | 


| 
| 


As Bureau Keeps Abreast 
Of Applications 


HE gross total of loans to veterans 

on adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates reached $1,090,137,402 at the close 
of last week, it was announced orally 
May 27 on behalf of Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Adiministrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

The number of loans that have been 
made has risen to well over the 2,000,- 
000 mark, although the exact figure is 
not available. The following additional 
information was also supplied: 

Applications are now being taken care 
of about as rapidly as they are received, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau in about three 
months is caught up with current af- 
fairs, whereas it was thought it would 
take at least six months from the time 
the 50 per cent loans were authorized 
by Congress on the compensation cer- 
tificates. 

Last week appiications numbered 33,- 
939 and the number of loans was 39,784, 
their amount aggregating $15,057,440. 


Government Economy 
Rather Than Higher 


Taxation Is Proposed 


Senator Harrison Suggests 
Issuance of Short-term 
Securities to Meet Fiscal 
Needs of Government 


Declaring that the Government's fiscal 
needs can be met by issuance of short- | 
term securiites, Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, ranking minority member | 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, re- 
iterated his opposition to any increase in | 
Federal taxation, in an oral statement | 
May 27. | 

Senator Harrison said that with cour-| 
ageous leadership on the part of those 
in charge of the Government, “we would 
not only not need to raise taxes but in a 
short while would be able to reduce taxes, 

“President James A. Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, says 
there is a lot of idle talk that is doing 
harm. That being true, I can not see 
how Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Government's spokes- 
man on finance, can criticize Congress 
for appropriating too much money 
how he can give out the impression that 
there should be @ ty - revisioy to increase 
taxes. Such utterancés coming from him 
frighten business and check the restora- 
tion of confidence,” he said. 

“The American people are in no position 
to pay increased taxes. It is not a proper 
time for the Congress to try to form a 
permanent tax policy different from the 
one enacted in 1928. 

Sinking Fund Policy 

“This Government in 1919 adopted a 
policy that was unanimously approved by 
not only both political parties but by the 
financiers of the country that we should 
create a sinking fund which was to pro- 
the means for the orderly retire- 
ment of the national debt. It was agreed 
that about 31 years would be a_ proper 
time for liquidation. Instead of follow-| 
ing that policy, Mr. Mellon and the Ad- 
ministration with which he has been con- | 
nected, year by year, over the protest of | 
Congress, have gouged the American tax- | 
payer with excessive tax requirements, | 
over and above those necessary for re-| 
plenishing the sinking fund and the or- 
derly administration of the Government | 
in the sum of $3,500,000,000. 

“They have taken that amount and ap-| 
plied it in retiring the national debt until 
we are now seven years ahead of the pro- 


nor | 
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New Obligations 
In Foreign Trade 
And Advertising 


Dr. Julius Klein Says Grave 
Responsibility Rests on 
‘Publicity Spokesmen’ of 
American Methods 


Cites English Praise 
Of Results Attained 


Tireless Search for New Mar- 
kets and Development of 
Better Means of Sales Ap- 
proach Are Suggested 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


If it is true, as one statistician has es- 
timated, that United States advertisers 
spent $15,000,000 in 1929 in Latin America 
to Great Britain's $2,000,000, perhaps we 
have there the explanation for the frank 
admission on the part of the Prince of 
Wales that American trade is preeminent 
in the southern markets because of the 
result-getting efficiency of our advertising. 
Such a comment is praise indeed coming 
as it does from a distinguished, widely 
experienced spokesman of the nation of 
veteran master craftsmen in the field of 
foreign trade. 

There is something in the situation, not 
only in Latin America, but in many other 
parts of the world these days which 
creates an unmistakably friendly opening 
for American advertising methods. I sus- 
pect that a good deal of this is due to 
the striking similarity between our na- 
tional psychology and that of many of 
these newly awakening areas, economically 
speaking, of course. 

Quotes London View 


One of the best statements which I have 
seen of this fact was embodied in an edi- 
torial of the London Times shortly before 
the previous visit of the Prince of Wales 
to South America: 

“It must be admitted that as new coun- 
try, Argentina frequently finds itself bet- 
ter understood by American business than 
| by staidly conservative English, who hark 
| back to the methods and precedents of 
20 years ago. Far too many fine old 
English firms sternly refuse to realize 
that Argentina, commercially speaking, 
has come of age. 

“Americans, on the other hand, never 
| treat her as being under aged and are 
/usually willing to consider even an ap- 
parent extravagant proposition provided 
that they see any chance of turning it to 
|a profit. They may be said to occupy 
more or less the position that Germany 
had here before the war. In matters of 
| credit, time and terms of delivery, change 
of specifications at the last minute, and 
|so forth, the Americans are strikingly ac- 
| commodating.” 

Conservatives Awakened 

_ This same great awakening pioneering 
impulse is evident not only in the vast, 
sparsely populated areas to the south of 
us; it is equally conspicuous in many an- 
cient civilizations in more densely peo- 
pled regions elsewhere who are now on 
the eve of plunging into entirely new eco- 
nomic experiences. The age-old conser- 
vatism of the Far East and of many 
parts of Continental Europe is being 
shaken to its foundations by the awaken- 
ing urge of entirely new aspirations. 

These places are, for the first time in 
their experience, seeing things very much 
as we have seen them only recently in 
our struggles with the problems of west- 
ward development. True, the conflict 
with the wilderness in our case was vastly 
different from the situations confronting 
the Old World and Asia. But the same 





gram. 

“The Congress has lodged proper au-| 
thority in the Treasury Department to re- | 
fund its operations. The Secretary of the | 
Treasury tells us he has effected great 
savings in the reduction of interest 
charges and fhat the money market is 
now easy. He can, therefore easily take | 
care of any deficit this year or next year | 
by the issuance of short-term certificates, | 
without, at this time, above all others, | 
placing additional burdens upon commerce 
and trade. 

“Instead of talking so much about in- 
creased taxes, let the Administration re- 
trench a little more and draw in some of 
the large expenditures. Mr. Mellon and} 
the Adminstration are making an attempt | 
to relieve themselves from the many mis- 
takes they have made by blaming them on 
Congress. Everyone familiar with the his- | 
tory of tax legislation in the past 10 years | 
knows that taxes today are as light as they | 
are because of the insistence of Congress | 
and in spite of the Administration. | 

“In 1921, Mr. Mellon stated that the 
Treasury would stand for a tax reduction 
of only $372,000,000. Congress passed a 
revenue act that year that reduced taxes 
$663,000,000. Nothwithstanding that very 
great reduction, there was piled up in the 
Treasury that year as surplus $313,000,000 
and the following year a surplus of $309,- 
000,000. 


HELP SCHOOLS 


tive program is necessary, Mr. Barn- 
hart said, since the present day teacher 
and vocational counselor is not com- 
petent to select youth for selling occu- 
pations. An authorized summary of Mr. | 
Barnhart’s address follows in full text: | 


According to educational philosophers | 
and theorists the secondary schools, | 
among other fungtions, are supposed to 
explore educational talents and the vo- 
cational fitness of their pupils, to pro- 
vide appropriate vocational guidance 
and counseling, and effective vocational 
preparation. So far as store occupations 
are concerned the schools generally have 
shown themselves to be quite incom- 
petent to perform any of these func- | 
tions. Indeed by the very way their 
vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
tion programs have been constructed 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


urge is unmistakably there in connection 
with the zeal for new industrial growth, 
for the sharply accelerated development 
of transportation and public works, and 
for a complete casting off of the archaic 
past. 

Responsibility Seen 

In such a situation American trade and 
especially American advertising are pre- 
sented with a truly unique opportunity 
for collaborative effort. 

Now this involves not simply an oppor- 
tunity; it also brings sharply to the fore 
a responsibility of tremendous proportions. 
Advertising executives think quite rightly, 
first of all, of the advancement of the 
immediate interests of their clients. Nat- 
urally enough they do not always realize 
their graver obligations as spokesmen in 
effect of our whole scheme of civilization. 

In the eyes of their foreign “prospects” 
they stand for America and all that it 
means as a dominant force in creative 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


‘Cures’ for ‘Diabetes 
Declared Ineffective 


Warning Is Issued on Use of 
Worthless Nostrums 


No drug which will cure diabetes ts 
known, although insulin is recognized as 
an effective treatment, and the public 
should not rely on claims made by manu- 
facturers of nostrums, Dr. J. J. Durrett, 
chief of drug control, Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, said in aestatement 
made public May 27 by the Department 
of Agriculture. The statement follows in 
full text: 

“*Persons suffering from diabetes should 
not rely on the curative claims made by 
manufacturers of worthless nostrums, 
since there is no drug nor combination of 
ctugs known to medical science which 
can cure this disease,’ said Dr. J. J. Dur- 
rett, chief of drug control, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, u. commenting 
upon u recent Government seizure of a 
product, ‘Insurol,” shippec by the Deute 
sche Vital Geselischaft, Berlin, Germany, 
to a New York concern. 

“The only safe and reliable treatment 
for this disease is the continued hypo- 
dermic injection of insulin with a suitable 
die:, and that is not to be considered @ 
cure. 

“Insulin is now recognized by medical 
men in the leading nations of the world 
as being an effective treatment, when used 


lin conjunction with a regulated diet, but 


not as a cure for the disease. At the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Traffic Needs 


Of Commercial | 


Houses Outlined 


-Every Sizable Concern Ad- 
vised to Have Transporta- 
tion Manager to Keep 
Abreast of Changes 





Rapid changes taking place in the trans- 
portation field make it almost imperative | 
that every sizable business concern em- | 
ploy competent traffic men to keep up| 
with such developments and adjust the| 
concern’s transportation requirements to| 
the changes, A. Lane Cricher, chief of the 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, declared in an address May 27 
before the National Retail Dry Goods As-| 
_sociation in Washington. | 

“A competent traffic manager is entitled | 
‘to rank with any other department head,” | 
Mr. Cricher said. “He must maintain) 
agreeable contacts with the carriers, with 
competitors, and whenever possible, settle 
rate controversies informally rather than 
by formal litigation.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. Cricher’s 
address follows in full text: 

The principal arguments advanced in| 
favor of maintaining an industrial traffic | 
department are that: It is a part of and} 
necessary to the operation of a business; 
it eliminates waste, and accomplishes sav- 
ings, the definite measure of which shows 
materially that the department is profit- | 
able; it renders many valuable but un- 
measurable services to all departments | 
which alone justify its maintenance; its | 
value becomes the more evident when a | 
comparison is made of conditions within | 
a business prior to and following its es- | 
tablishment. 

The cost of traffic administration varies 
-with the kind and size of the business, the 
attitude of its executives toward traffic | 
work, the ability of the traffic manager, | 
and other factors. | 


Size of the Business 


The need for traffic administration is 
not dictated alone by the size of the busi- 
ness. Administration of traffic is neces- 
sary regardless of th: amount of shipping. 
Size does, however, effect a firm’s need 
for a separate traffic department and the 
_Sum it can allot for traffic work. The cost 
of traffic administration, like the cost of 
all phases of business administration, bears 
down most heavily upon the smaller con- 
cerns. The problem of the small enter- 
prises, therefore, is to secure adequate 
traffic administration at a cost within its 
means. 

To maintain its own traffic department, 
or even a full-time traffic manager, is not 
only unnecessary but impossible for the 
firm doing a small volume of business. 
For such firms, capable traffic administra- 
tion is obtained like capable legal coun- 
sel, medical aid, accounting or financial 
assistance. The services of outside traffic 
bureaus are available to the small shippers 
*of every commodity. While such assist- 
ance must be selected with care, it solves 
the problem of the small concern. | 

Economic wastes incident to industrial 
shipping very frequently result from a lack 
of cooperation, coordination, and _ basic 
understanding between the several depart- | 
ments comprising a business. Wastes due 
to a lack of traffic management may not 
wreck a business, but they remain a heavy | 
loss to society. 

The study of industrial traffic manage- | 
meit made by the Transportation Division 
of che Department of Commerce brought 
c@ that the well organized traffic depart- 
rasnt had five groups of functions: 

Administrative Groups 

1. Adminstrative functions, including co- 
operation with all departments within 
the organization in such things as locating | 








plants, warehouses, and branches; Reeping | 
executives informed of changes in freight | 
rates and services; determining the proper | 
container design, form, and assembly of 
articles produced, determining proper size 
of purchase and sales orders, from trans- 
portation standpoint; studying, designing 
and experimenting with containers and | 
selecting proper packing materials; and 
also cooperating with local, State, and 
Federal organizations in such matters as 
filing complaints and intervening in rate 
cases, testifying before rate committees, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
obtaining revisions in tariffs, rules, and 
regulations. 

2. Traffic cost functions, including de- 
termining rates and ratings; preparing 
classification schedules and descriptions | 
and issuing rate tables; auditing trans-| 
portation bills and transportation items on 
invoices; detecting, preparing, and. collect- | 
ing overcharge and reparation claims; | 
debiting shippers or customers for errors 
resulting in expense; preparing rate-case 
exhibits and statistics for use as evidence; 
paying transportation bills. 

3. Traffic service functions having to do 
with all the different transportation 
agencies that serve the consumer rail- 
roads; waterways—steamship, barge, and 
lighterage; docks and wharves; highways, 
motor truck and cartage; airways, mail, | 
parcel post, and express; warehouses and | 
storage; communication—telegraph, tele-| 
phone, cable, radio, and messenger; freight 
forwarders; customs brokers; weighers; 
audit and claim bureaus and other out-| 
side service bureaus. 

4. Physical handling functions within} 
the plant, including the management of | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 





Law Enforcement Group 
To Meet More Frequently 


Eight of the 10 members of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and | 
Enforcement were in attendance at the| 
May 27 meeting of the Commission, ac- 
cording to oral information made avail- 
able at the office of the chairman. 

The following additional information 
also was made available: 

The Commission discussed several mat- 
ters. It is expected that one or -more 
of the remaining eight reports will be 
made public at the White House within 
the next week. | 

The Commission automatically expires | 
at the end of June. It is anticipated that | 
the remaining reports will be released by 
that date. 

The meetings from now on are ex- 
pected to be more frequent in order that 
the work may be completed. | 


Drug ‘Cures’ for Diabetes 
Are Declared Ineffective 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


same time, every country has iis favorite 
herb, superstitiously believed to have cura- 
tive value for diabetes. None of these 
herbs have cured the disease.’ 

“Analysis by Federal chemists and 
pharmacologists showed that the prepara- 
tion, ‘Insurol,’ contained no ingredient 
nor combination of ingredients capable of 
producing the effects claimed upon the 
label, and thus became liable to seizure 
under the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
which has jurisdiction over imported goods 
as well as those entering into interstate 
traffic in the United States. 

“The pills consisted largely of some 
clay-like material, yeast, reducing sugar, 
@ dried glandular substance, and smaller 
amounts of other material.” 








Wind Tunnel and Seaplane Channel 
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MAMMOTH EQUIPMENT FOR AERONAUTIC EXPERIMENT 








The largest wind tunnel in the world 
and the largest seaplane towing 
channel, nearly one-half mile in 
length, have been installed by the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics as part of its extensive 
equipment for laboratory studies of 
aeronautics at Langley Field, Va.; the 
tunnel and channel went into oper- 
ation May 27 with formal ceremonies. 
The wind tunnel makes possible the 
testing of full-size aeroplanes at a 
speed of 115 miles an hour in a jet of 
air 60 feet wide and 30 feet high. The 
seaplane towing channel is 24 feet 
wide and 12 feet deep, and is to be 
used in testing models of seaplane 
boats. A model of a large seaplane 
boat under test will be suspended be- 
low the towing carriage; the car- 
riage, operated by electric motors 
and supported on large pneumatic 
tires, runs on steel rails and has a 
maximum speed of about 60 miles per 
hour. 


Review of 


Bribery 


Inspected by Aeronautical Engineers Conviction Sought 





LANGLEY FieLtp, Va., May 27.—Aero- 


nautical engineers from commercial man- 
ufacturing companies, the Army and the 


‘National Advisory Committee Completes Research Equip-| 
ment for Aircraft at Cost of $1,000.000 


Navy today inspected the two pieces of | 


eronautical research equipment. the new 


| full scale Wind tunel and the high-speed | 


seaplane-towing channel, which have re- | 
cently been completed by the National | 


Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at a 


|cost of almost $1,000,060. 


Meeting for the annual conference with 
the Federal research organization, the 
manufacturers heard of development of a 


|new low-speed landing gear perfected in 


the interest of increased safety of air- 


|craft operation, of the desirability of lo- 


cating power plants for multimotored 
planes within the wing, of the compara- 
tive advantages of three types of engine 


|Ray, Autogiro Company chief test pilot,|the District of Columbia and given a/| 


—— 


' 
fire hazard througtY cooling of exhaust} 
stacks have been successful. 

By installing a special nozzle and steel 
manifold, cool air is drawn into the ex- 
haust stacks, lowering the temperature 
and practically eliminating the danger of 
fire from this source. 


Development of a steam-heating device 
to prevent the formation of ice on wings 
was revealed for the first time by engi- 
neers, who said this problem can be solved 
by installing a boiler near the exhaust 
and leading heated vapor into the wing. | 
The commercial possibilities of the auto- | 
giro were demonstrated when James G. 





|carried loads of sandbags weighing 1,000 | 


| pounds without difficulty. 
{oped to lower landing speed also were, peals of the District of Columbia affirmed | 


cowling designed to reduce head resistance | 


offered by the motor, and of two means 
of reducing the fire hazard. 

The wind tunnel, capable of testing the 
aerodynamics of full size planes and large 
dirigible models was dedicated by Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames, the chairman of the 
committee, while the seaplane channel in 
which seaplanes can be towed at a maxi- 
mum speed of 60 miles an hour, was placed 
in service by Rear Admiral David W. Tay- 
lor, vice chairman. 


Engines in Wing Effective 


| 


} 


Devices devel- 


demonstrated in exhibition flights. 


Radio Commission Is Told | 


Of British Broadcasting | 


The British system of government-op- | 


| erated broadcasting, with no advertising 


on the air, versus the American method 
of private enterprise with support derived 
from sponsored programs, was discussed | 


|informally with the Federal Radio Com- 


Engines built into the wing of a multi-| 
motored plane perform more efficiently | 


than power plants slung below or placed 


above the wing, engineers reported, while tions in England, it was stated orally at 
tests of three engine cowlings show that | 


the N. A. C. A. cowling adds more to 
‘the performance than any other method 
of decreasing resistance. 

Efforts to increase the s@fety of aircraft 
through increased lateral control and sta- 
bility at all speeds and angles of attack 


have resulted in the lowering of landing | 


speed and decreasing the distance required 
to bring the plane to a stop. This has 
been accomplished by special long-travel 
shock absorbers on the landing gear and 
limiting the elevator control to eliminate 
spins at low speed. 


A sacrifice in power output and an in- 
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mission on May 7 by Sir John C. W. Reith, | 
director general of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

Sir John described broadcasting condi- 


the Commission following the conference. 
He said the sychronization experiments in 
England, under which a network of sta-| 
tions is maintained on the same channel 
by means of wire control, is working suc- | 
cessfully, although some difficulty has} 
been experienced because of “mush” areas 
created by the multiple operation of sta- 
tions on the same channel. | 


In England, the Commission was told | 


{by the official, a new radio broadcasting 


| system is being installed to cover the en- | 
| tire British Isles. 


| crease in fuel consumption have been no-/| the highest-powered stations in the United 
ticed in study of “safety fuel,” as com-| States, with a few smaller stations scat- 
pared with gasoline, but efforts to reduce! tered throughout the Isles. 


The plan calls for nine 
stations of 30,000 watts power each, one} 
station of 50,000 watts, or equivalent to} 
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| Stated, that order is claimed to be entire] 


| order to provide an essential of the offen 


By Albert B. Fal 


Petition to Supreme Court 
Asks Verdict of Prison 
Term and Fine of $300,- 
000 Be Set Aside 


The former Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert B. Fall, on May 27 asked the Su- 


him for accepting a $100,000 bribe from 
Edward L. Doheny in connection with 
leases of oil lands in the naval reserves 
in California. Mr. Fall was found 
guilty by a jury in the Supreme Court of 


prison sentence of one year and fined 
$300,000. Upon appeal, the Court of Ap- 


the conviction. Mr. Doheny also was 
tried for giving the bribe but the jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty. 

Both Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny were 
previously tried on a charge of conspiracy 
and both were acquitted. The bribery in- 
dictments followed. 

Sixteen reasons are listed in Mr. Fall's 
petition for the granting of the review. 
Among them he contends that the control 
of oil leases at the time charged in the 
indictment was under the Secretary of 
the Navy and that as Secretary of the 


Interior, no charge of bribery could be laid | 


against him unless the law required or 


|imposed upon him the duty of acting. 


While the indictment places the imposi- 
tion of the official duty on an order of 
the President in 1921 transfering the duties 
to the Secretary of the Interior, it is 
void. It is added that “the Court of = 
peals in effect holds that although the 
executive order was void for every other 
purpose, it was valid for the purpose of 
imposing official duty on petitioner in 
Si 
of bribery.” . 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, on May 25, waived the right of 


; the United States tq oppose any petitions | 


for writs of certiorari in criminal cases 
and the court ordered that all cases thus 
affected and filed during the week would 
be considered as submitted. It was stated 
orally at the office of the clerk of the 


|Court that Mr. Fall's case comes within 


the purview of the order and is thus sub- 


mitted, permitting the Court to act upon | 


the application at its last session of the 
term June I. 





California Takes Lead 


In Resale Regulation | 


_ California is the first State to write on 
its statute books a law identical with the 
Capper-Kelly bill for regulation of resale 
prices of articles of standard quality un- 


|der a distinguishing trade mark, Repre- | 


sentative Kelly (Rep.), ef Edgewood, Pa., 
stated orally May 27. 


“The proposal of the Capper-Kelly 


| bill, in practically identical words, passed 
|the California Legislature last week, and 


was signed by the Governor, making it 


the first of the States to adopt it in the | 


form in which it is now before Congress,” 
Mr. Kelly said. “New Jersey has had 


something of the kind, but the new law | 


in California is in effect the same meas- 
ure as the bill which we have urged be- 
fore Congress.” 

The Congressional proposal, of course, 
he explained, related to interstate juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, and 
the California law necessarily is limited 
7 ee Soe the State. 

orts to obtain passage of the Capnper- 
Kelly bill will be renewed in the "cam 
session, he said, 





Arms Conference Delay 
Declared Merely Rumor 


The United Staes has taken no posi- 
tion regarding the question of postponing 
the General Disarmament Conference 
scheduled for next Feb. 2, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
| State, Henry L. Stimson, made May 27 in 
reply to inquiries. 

So far as the Department of State 
| knows, the question of postponement so 
| far is merely a rumor, it was stated. 





| 


Record Bookings 
Are Reported in 


| Structural Steel 


| 





‘Reach Highest Point Since . 


Late 1929, Reflecting 
The Stimulus of Building 
Construction 


Apparently reflecting the stimulus of 
building construction, bookings of fabri- 
cated structural steel shot upward last 
month to the highest point since late 
1929, it was stated. orally May 27 at the 
| Department of Commerce. 


Construction, along with railroads and 
automobiles, accounts for probably 60 per 
cent of the output of the important steel 
, industry, it was pointed out. While con- 
| ditions in the steel business continue to 
|be somewhat “spotty,” the somewhat im- 
|proved trade in automobiles has in a 
{number of instances kept steel mills ac- | 
tive. 





Extensive Tonnage 


Further information was supplied as 
follows: 

Fabricated structural steel represents | 
no great steel tonnage, but it is an ex- 
pensive one. Bookings in April rose to} 
293,600 tons, compared with 184,400 tons | 
in March, according to estimates prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census. The April 
tonnage was 73.4 per cent of the capacity | 
lof the country’s steel plants, which was 
the highest percentage reached since De- 
cember, 1929. 


While construction activities usually | 
pick up in the Spring and continue | 
|through the Summer at a high level, | 
|bookings of fabricated structural steel | 
showed April declines during 1929 and 
1930. In 1929 the tonnage fell from 334,- | 
|565 in March to 313,775 in April, while 
last year the drop was from 236,800 tons 
| to 222,800 tons, in contrast with the large 
{increase this year. | 

Shipments had not yet responded in| 
April to the increase in bookings. In fact, 
they dropped from 151,200 tons in March 
| to 147,600 tons last month. | 


Automobile Sales Aid 
| Although the railroads have not been | 
| requiring much steel, some indication of 
| how the automobile industry is helping | 
| the steel industry may be had from the 
|number of sales which the manufacturers | 
| have been making. The number has risen 
| steadily since November to an April total | 
| of 335,708 vehicles. 

| Imports of iron and steel rose last | 
| month, but not sufficiently to warrant a 
belief that it was in response to a consid- 


-| erably enlarged demand for steel in the| 


|country. Iron and steel exports declined, | 
on the other hand. 


Imports rose 7,471 tons to total 47,872 
tons last month. Receipts of pig iron) 
|amounted to 14,479 tons; of shapes, 6,538 
| tons; of concrete reinforcement bars, 4,934 | 
| tons; and of mechant steel bars, 4,554 tons. | 
|}Imports from Belgium were the largest 
from any country, at 13,443 tons, and In- 
dia supplied 11,499 tons, Germany 6,492, 
and Canada 5,195. 


The gross tonnage of April iron and 
steel exports was 101,081, 8,431 less than 
the March figure, according to prelimi- 
nary figures compiled by the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Department. The} 
| principal items in the month's trade were 
scrap, 15,622 tons; black steel sheets, 10,- 
904 tons; plain structural shapes, 9,066) 
| tons; tin plate, 9,798 tons; and boiler and | 
|other plates, 5,112 tons. Shipments to 


|Preme Court of the United States to re- | Canada took more than half the exports, | 
| view the judgment of conviction against |reaching 53,281 tons. 


Japan took 6,451) 
|tons, the Philippine Islands 5,588 tons, 
|and Mexico 5,798 tons. 


ilar eliedaemetat agliiclectoisicaapeitaas | 
| | 


Auto Factory Sales | 
| Reach Highest Level 


‘Iron, Steel and Other Com- 
modity Markets Affected | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
pears from the record that a substantial | 
{tions such as have characterized the last | 


18 months have forced revision of opera- 
tions in many directions, and it is be- 
lieved that the theory of forcing expan- 
sion, held by many as unsound, has been 
discarded and the dangers from it have 
been curbed. 


The department recognizes that despite 
| the adverse influences under which the 
|} automobile companies have been operat- 
|ing, they have not lost sight of the need 
|for constant study of markets and means 
of inducing sales. The current models 
| with new devices increasing economy of 
|operation, of safety and in appearance, 
| testify to the progress that is continuing. | 
|All of these enter as factors into the 
|future of the industry, and whether the 
figure representing April sales is reached 
lor exceeded, the conditions present an 
|interesting development in the changes 
that have come in the period of depres- 
sion, 

See 
| 
New Commercial Treaty 
With Austria in Effect 


The new commercial treaty with Aus- 
tria, providing for most-favored-nation | 
commercial treatment between the United | 
States and Austria, became effective May} 
|27, according to an announcement by the 
Department of State on that date, which 
follows in full text: 


The treaty of friendship, commerce and 
consular rights between the United States 
and Austria, signed at Vienna on June 
19, 1928, became effective today by the 
exchange at Vienna of ratifications of 
the two governments. 


This treaty is similar to the treaties on 
the same subjects entered into by the 
United States with other countries, and 
contains the usual clauses of such tréaties | 
in regard to unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment in commercial matters. 

Under a_ supplementary agreement 
signed at Vienna on Jan. 20, 1931, the 
ratifications of which were also exchanged 
at Vienna today, the treaty may be ter- 
|mfnated on Feb. 11, 1935, or on any date 
thereafter, by one year’s notice given by | 
either government to the other. 


Fewer Teachers Seeking | 
Positions in Philippines | 


Applications for examinations to qualify | 
for teachers’ positions in the Philippine Is- | 
lands, received at the Civil Service Com- | 
mission, were considerably fewer in the} 
period up to May 2Q this year than in the 
| corresponding period of last year, it is 
snown by figures just made available at 
the Commission. 

Whereas last year, 608 applications were 
received, the number this year was only 
363, the figures show. Appplicants in 1930 
for examinations comprised 558 persons 
seeking positions as teachers of Secondary 
English and 50 positions as Normal School 
| Demonstration Teachers. This year those 
applying for Secondary English instruc-| 
tion positions numbered 336, and those to) 





| be Normal School Demonstration teachers, | 
\ 


27, according to the information. 


~~ 








‘SHADOWLESS LIGHT’ 
FOR SURGICAL WORK 





Employing reflectors to eliminate 
shadows and a system of lens to 
concentrate light on a small area, 
apparatus shown in the drawing 
has just been patented. Designed 
for use by surgeons, it is equipped 
with heat-absorbing glass and also 
with a set of emergency lamps, ac- 
cording to the patentee. 


Apparatus to Light 
Surgical Operations 
Recently Patented 


Device Casts No Shadows 
And Provides Protection 
For Surgeons Against Ex- 
cessive Heat 





Apparatus which furnishes light without 
casting shadows and which automatically 
brings emergency lamps into service when 
the main source of electricity fails has 
just been patented in the Patent Office 
as a means for improving illumination 
where surgical operations are performed. 

The patent, which also provides protec- 
tion against excessive heat generated in 
the lighting apparatus, has been issued to 
Henri Luglien Marie Joseph Benard, of 
Paris, France, who has assigned it +o 
Anciens Etablissements Barbier, Benard 
2 a Societe Anonyme, also of 

aris. 


_ Light from the central or main lamp 
is transmitted to the operating table from 
many angles by a reflecting system which 
surrounds the source of the light, ac- 
cording to the specifications filed with the 
Patent Office. 

A series of lens, or mirrors and re- 
flectors, is placed between the lamp and 
the main series of reflectors, to focus the 


light upon a comparatively small section | 


of the table, the patentee states. 


Heat to be Absorbed 

A “drakback obtaining with devices of 
this nature as at present known,” the pat- 
ents states, “resides in the fact that they 
give off great heat which may seriously 
inconvenience the surgeons.” This heat, 
it is declared, is given off by the infra-red 
rays emitted by the sourec of the light. 
To eliminate this difficulty, the patentee 
proposes to place heat absorbing glass in 
the form of a sleeve around the main 


lamp. Air would be passed between the | 
| Sleeve and the lamp to carry off the heat. 


Similar means for absorbing heat may 


be applied to the reflectors, the patentee 
states. 


In addition to the main lamp, lighted 
by the principal source of current, the de- 
vice calls for additional lamps which 
would be brought into service automati- 
cally by failure of the main current sup- 
ply. The emergency lamps also might be 
used in conjunction with the main lamp 
to provide illumination to the edges of 
the table’s surface. 

The emergency lamps would be so sit- 
uated as to cast “shadowless light,” the 
main series of reflectors being utilized for 
this purpose, the patentee states. 


The patent was issued May 19 under | 


Patent No. 1806384. 


Postal Savings in Japan 


The postal savings and money order 
system is a very important part of the 
Japanese banking structure. Depositors 
in the postal savings banks (not including 
the postal transfer system) number over 
37.000,000, or close to half the population 
of the Japanese empire. (Depaftment of 
Commerce.) 
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Colleges Advised 
To Train Pupils 


For Civil Service 


Educational Executives and 
Federal Personnel Chiefs 
To Discuss Instruction at 
Conference in July 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

versity of Minnesota, of which Dr. Lambie 
is chairman, should go a long way toward 
encouraging the universities as a whole 
to consider the opportunities they have 
of improving Federal service, and the pos- 
sibilities of making Government service an 
attractive outlet for students interested to 
specialize in certain fields and to con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the ad- 
ministration of Government affairs. 


The following communication, Dr. 
O’Rouke said, has been, received from the 
Committee on Arrangements: 


“The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, and Thomas E. Campbell, 
president of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, have been invited by 
President L. D. Coffman, of Minnesota 
University, to address the delegates to the 
conference July 16. 


“Among the universities expected to be 
represented at the conference are Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Michigan, 


Columbia, Syracuse, Iowa, Iowa State, 
Ohio State, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, California, Washington, Western 


Reserve, Cincinnati, Georgia, Virginia, and '‘ 
Wisconsin, as well as Minnesota. 


“The conference on university training 
for the national service, sponsored jointly 
by the University of Minnesota, the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Personnel Administra- 
tion and other agencies of the National 
Government, will provide a means of con- 
tact between authorities of American uni- 
versities and of the United States Gov- 
ernment to discuss common responsibili- 
ties with respect to the training and re- 
cruiting of university graduates for the 
national service. 


“As a result of the discussion it is 
hoped that the responsibie authorities of 
the National Government will become bet- 
ter acquainted with the problems of the 
universities and that university author- 
ities will seé more clearly the problems 
which confront the United States au- 
thorities in recruiting for the national 
service. 

Questions Submitted 

“Opportunity will be afforded to con- 
sider the following questions among 
others: (1) The career aspects of the na- 
| tional civil service for college and univer- 
sity graduates; (2) student and faculty 
attitudes towards the public service; (3) 
the functions of the universities as cen- 
| ters for training for the public service and 
resulting problems of curricula; (4) the 
courses now offered by colleges and uni- 
versities as training preparatory to en- 
trance into the national services; (5) ex- 
isting methods of informing qualified 
students regarding vacancies in the na- 
tional service; (6) the form and content 
of the specifications promulgated by the 
National Government relative to the 
training required for various poistions; 
(7) types of-examinations now gievn by 
the United States Government for en- 
trance into the service; (8) salary ranges, 
opportunities for promotion and other 
| conditions affecting the career aspects of 
the national service; and (9) possibilities 
for pursuit of graduate work within Gov- 
ernment departments. 


“While some attention will be given to 
the entire range, of the employment in 
the national service, the conference will 
pay particular attention to the following 
fields of work: Economics and statistics, 
law, agriculture and forestry, physics and 
chemistry, social welfare, engineering, and 
the consular and diplomatic service.” 


Deadlock in Pennsylvania 
Blocks Reapportionment 


HarRIsBurG, Pa, May 27, 

The conference committees of the Sen- 
ate and House adjourned last night with- 
out reaching an agreement on reappor- 
tionment of congressional districts. The 
Legislature is scneduled to adjourn to- 
morrow. 

The committee has agreed except 
upon disposition of the district composed 
re Bucks and Montgomery counties. The 
two bills under consideration reduce the 
number of districts from 36 to 34. 
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Stores Requested 
To Aid Schools in 


Sales Instruction 


Vocation Specialist Tells Dry 
Goods Merchants That a 
Cooperative Program Is 
Necessary 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
they can not now, and probably never 
will within the next 50 years, be able to 
function effectively in these ways. ~ 

School teachers and vocational guidance 
counselors who have never worked in 
stores, who are low in social adaptability, 
and who have an economic inferiority 
complex because of the wide gap between 
their wants and their earning powers, can 
not in the very nature of life relations 
know which youth from the hundreds they 
meet should be encouraged to prepare for 
store work, nor what learning activities 
should be provided for those who know 
they want to find employment in retail 
stores. 

Indeed until our secondary schools are 
organized to prepare youth for the real 
life of earning and rich living by means 
which effectively increase social intelli- 
gence and adaptability, they are quite 
hopeless and there is no hope of the 
stores getting the money’s worth from the 


taxation for the money spent in these 
schools. i wr 
However, in many communities it is 


quite possible if the employing interest, 

political power, and the taxpaying influ- 
ence represented by the stores and em- 
ployers of salespeople will make common 
cause with progressive school administra- 
tors, that socially and educationally de-| 
sirable changes can be brought about in | 
the secondary schools whereby they can 
perform more effectively their educational 
function. 

Different Types of Work 

Store managers and educational directors 
know better than any other agency what 
are the requisites for different kinds of 
store work. The store records will reveal 
the opportunities for promotion within the 
stores. The store can provide the best 
possible learning experiences for youth 
preparing for success in human ccntacts 
and in selling occupations as well as for 
other positions in the store. 

Only when the retail stores in any com- 
munity as a group or in this nation as a 
whole, possibly represented by this group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, work out a plan whereby the guid- 
ance, exploratory, and vocational prepara- 
tory functions of the secondary schools 
in so far as they appertain to selling and 
store occupations are more efficiently con- 
ducted, can we expect the youth who have 
the aptitude for store work will be coun- 
selled according to the opportunities open 
in the community and will be provided 
with the right kind of exploratory and 
functioning vocational training which will 
enable each youth to render from the start 
the maximum of service satisfactory to 
himself and to the stores. 

As I see the problem, the personnel di- 
rectors in this country, both as individuals 
and as an organized group, need to evolve 
& program whereby they actively share 
with the public schools in guiding and 
educating youth for selling activities 
Our high school teachers and vocational 
counselors are not competent to select 
youth for selling occupations. They know 
nothing about the social requirements for 
store work, the opportunities for service 
there, nor the nature of the most effec- 
tive kind of preparation. 

Suggests Program 

If I were a merchant or an educational 
director interested in getting my money's 
worth from the secondary schools today, 
I would plan a program to accomplish the 
following things: 

1. See that the vocational guidance pro- 
gram of the public schools adequately and 
fairly presented the opportunities for em- 
ployment in selling occupations and in 
all of the different kinds of store service 
and office occupations; 

2. I would see that the employment op- 
portunities in my store were known to all 
vocational counselors, secondary school 
teachers, and school principals; 

3. I would see that in every school pos- 
sible I had the sympathetic cooperation 
of the school authorities s@ that the best 
pupils in each school who might be in- 
terested in store work would be recom- 
mended to apply to my store, either when 
he graduated or when he dropped out of 
school. 

4. I would recognize that in order to win 
the cooperation of the public schools in 
these ways that the employment stand- 
ards, wages, and promotional program in 
my store would stand comparison with the 
best in the community; 

5. I would see that in every school in 
which there were enough pupils interested 
in preparing for retail selling, that effec- 
tive instruction preparatory for this occu- 
pational field was given; 

Part-time Employment 

6. I would cooperate with the high school 
in its retail selling program by employ- 
ing youth interested in store work on a 
part-time schedule whereby these youth 
would go to school part-time and work in 
the store part-time; 

7. I would see that all possible contin- 
gents and special sale workers included 
as many as possible of the high school 
youth who were really interested in learn- 
ing something about store occupations; 

8. I would see that only competent 
teachers were employed to teach retail 
selling in the public schools; 

9. I would see that this teacher used 
texts and other teaching procedures 
which are effective in preparing for store 
work; 

10. I would see that a curriculum pre- 
paring for distributive occupations was 
offered in every high school in which 
there were ¢nough youth to justify such 
an expenditure of public funds; 

11. I would see that a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the services rendered by 
the stores to the community was pre- 
sented in all the schools. Indeed I would 
not hesitate to go so far as to see that 
school teachers and schoo! officials who 
were hostile to stores and our present 
distributive system either changed their 
views or their positions; 

12. I would see that so far as possible 
arithmetic and other subjects taught in 
the public schools were presented in'prac- 
tical ways sympathetic to the stores and 
present business practices; 

13. I would cooperate with whatever 
agencies were available for help in devel- 
oping such a program; 

14. I would emphasize the necessity of 
the public schools seeking to increase the 
social intelligence of their pupils through 
the use of organized, effective procedures; 

Study of Problems 

Further, if I were a member of the 
Personnel Group I would ask that serious 
consideration be given the formation of 
committees which would undertake to 
study the following problems so essential 
in aiding stores tc get better qualified 
beginners for store occupations: 

1. A committee on public school voca- 
tional guidance for store occupations; 

2. A committee on effective practices 
the teaching of salesmanship: 

3. A committee on administrative stand- 
ards for high school retail selling courses: 

4. A committee on cooperative store and 
school training program; 

5. A committee on encouraging 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 27, 1931 








11 a. m.—Fred cC. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called with 
a committee to discuss phases of the 
unemployment situation. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., called to 
recommend the appointment of a con- 
Stituent to a Federal office. 

11:45 a. m.—Dr. H. L. Bowlby, gen- 
eral secretary of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of the United Stags, called. Sub- 


ject of conference not announced. 


12 noon.—The_ British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 
Sir John Reith, director generai ef the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

12:15 p. m.—Charles S. Barrett, of the 
National Farmers Union, and R. G. El- 
bert, of Nanhassett, Long Island, called. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed on the White House lawns 
with the finalists in the National Spell- 
ing Bee. 


12:45 p. m.—Mrs. Charlotte Davis, of 
South Carolina, called 
1 p. m.—The President attended an 


exhibition tennis game between Ameri- 
can and Argentine teams on the White 
House lawns. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Action by World 
To Crush Narcotic 


Traffic Is Urged 


Trade in Dene 2 Should Be 
In Category With Piracy, 
Representative Fish Says 
As Geneva Session Opens 
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spread of the drug evil, as was done in 
the old days against the slave traffic? 

The narcotic traffic is world-wide and 
it is essential that there should be unity 
and cooperation among the great nations, 
in order to secure enforcement of the 
second Geneva convention to limit ex-| 


clusively to medical and scientific pur- 
poses the manufacture, import,. sale, dis- | 
tribution, export and use of narcotics, 


which is a great advance on the Old Hague 
Convention containing the emasculatory 
provision, “unless laws or regulations 9n 
the subject are already in existence.” 

In view of the fact that the United 
States is the worst sufferer from the 
smuggling of manufactured narcotics, it 
is also obvious that our own interests 
would be best served by signing the sec- 
ond Geneva convention, but such action 
alone would not be sufficient or satisfac- 
tory to the American people. 


After much consideration of the prob- 
lem of dealing with the international as- 


| pect of the overproduction and smuggling 


of habit-forming crugs, I submit that all 
factories should be under the strictest 
kind of government regulation and super- 
vision, aS in the United States, and that 
the illicit traffic in narcotics should be 
requir- 
ing the armed forces of all civilized na- 
tions to use every possible effort to com- 
bat and destroy it, wherever it may be. 


International Problem 


The problem of habit-forming narcotics 
is international in scope, and all the 
United States can do is to enforce its| 
laws rigidly against smugegiing of these 
evil drugs and ask the cooperation of 
foreign governments in controlling the 
overproduction and sale for export of high 
power manufactured drugs. 
power of supervision and regulation of 
the production in the factories, without 
which the illicit traffic will continue as 
it has in the past. 

The alloting of quotas to each nation 
may be necessary, but without strict gov- 
ernment supervision nothing can be ac- 
complished. There can be little doubt 
that the illicit traffic in smuggled dope 
is on the increase in spite of the vigilant 
efforts of the enforcement officials in the 
United States. Narcotics are manufactured 
in eight countries, and in les than 50 fac- 
tories :ll known to government authori- 
ties, and unless the output of these fac- 
tories is controlled all domestic or inter- 
nal methods to prevent smuggling are 
extremely difficult and often useless. The 
solution of the problem is, therefore, obvi- 
ously, control of the manufacture of habit- 
forming drugs in all nations of the world 
by their own governments. 


Site of Citrus pea 
In Florida Is Selected 


A new citrus by-products laboratory, for 
which funds were made available by the 
last Congress, will be established at Win- 
ter Haven, Fla., that site having been 
chosen from eight offered free to the 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
an oral statement May 27 on behalf of 
the Department. The following informa- 
tion also was made available at the De- 
partment 

The offers of sites show a lively inter- 
est of Fiorida citrus fruit growers in the 
possibilities of such a laboratory, a sim- 


lar one having produced conspicuous 
benefits to the citrus industry in Cali- 
fornia. Liberal facilities also were offered 
to the Department to aid in establishing 
the laboratory, Dr. W. W. Skinner and 
Dr. F. C. Blanck, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, inspected all the sites 


offered before a selection was made. The 
citrus by-products work heretofore has 
been confined largely to California, and 
its results had led to a demand for field 
experiments to aid Florida growers. 


the high 


teaching of retail selling in 
school; 
6. A committee to study the possible 


value of a national counsel on education 
for retailing; and 

7. A committee to try to bring about the 
establishment of a research school in 
teaching selling and retailing. 


There is abundant evidence of the need 
for all of these committees and of the 
influence they may have; for their social 
and business significance is large to both 
stores and for youth preparing for store 
work. 

The problem remains whether this or- 
ganization has the resources or can ob- 
tain the resources necessary for so ambi- 
tious a program. 

Short of the program which was out- 
lined for a community, and for the Nation 
as a whole, I see no way in which mer- 
chants ultimately 
worth from the secondary school. To con- 
tinue the present great gap between our 
schools and stores, and the present inef- 
fectiveness of the secondary schools in | 
training for social contacts, means that} 


more good money will continue to be mis- | 


spent. 


The solu-! 
tion of the problem is through absolute! 


can get their money's | 


Scientific Tests 


Basis of Letting | 
| Food Contracts 





Veterans’ Hospital Supplies 


Closely Scrutinized — by 
Government Experts Be- 
fore Purchase 


An cmergency order of food for the 
Veterans’ Bureau, to be used in feeding 
some of the 18,000 veterans in Federal 
hospitals, has piled a Department of Ag- 
riculture food-control laboratory high with 
samples of 75 kinds of food for testing 
before the purchases are approved, accord- 
| ing to a statement May 27 by the Depart- 
ment. Color, taste, flavor, appearance, 
| quality, and dietetic value of the foods are 
| tested, the Department said, and the sys- 
j}tem of Government requirements has a 
| Widespread effect, the specifications being 


distributed to canners and manufacturers ' 


| of foodstuffs throughout the Nation. 
| statement follows in full text: 
One of the food control laboratories of 


The, 


| the Federal Food and Drug Administra-| 


| tion’s Washington office is piled high this 
| week with hundreds of samples of 75 dif- 
ferent foods submitted, under bid, by man- 
ufacturers to meet an emergency 
; by, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
according to S. C. Rowe, chemist of the 
Administration. These canned, cased and 
| bottied foods include practically every- 
| thing from apple butter to tuna fish, and 
| all must pass careful examination before 
|the Government will purchase them for 
its wounded veterans. Examinations will 
not be completed for several days, says 
Mr. Rowe. 
Millions Spent Annually 

“Millions are spent annually by the 
Government for food,” Mr. Rowe declares, 
“and to see that the money is used judici- 
ously to obtain maximum value, requires 
care, skill and consideration in deciding 
what kind and grade of food is necessary, 


order | 


and good judgment in determining, after | 


purchase of supplies, whether or not all 
requirements have been fulfilled. 

“The Government buys food for the 
Army and Navy and certain other branches 
of Federal service, but purchases for the 
Veterans’ Bureau make up one of the 


most important annual items of expendi- | 


ture. The largest single factor in judg- 
ing the quality and ethics of labeling of 
official food supplies is the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, the provisions of which 
are enforced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


“The magnitude of the problem involv son 


in the selection and purchase of foods 
for the Veterans’ Bureau is apparent 
when it is realized that there are 18,000 
veterans in 50 hospitals in as many towns, 
and that food for these shell-shocked, 
war-torn boys must be chosen to nourish 
and strengthen, as well as to satisfy the 
vagaries of the sick. 

“While dietetic fitness of the food to be 
purchased is a most important item, it is 
only one of the points to be considered 
when Uncle Sam goes to market,” Mr. 
Rowe says. “Color, taste, flavor, 
ance, and grade or quality are all given 
|} due weight in choosing the food. A com- 
|} mittee, chosen for the purpose, fully sets 
|forth the essential qualifications and re- 
| quirements which food supplies must meet. 


appear- | 


| “Copies of these specifications are for-| 


| warded to brokers 
throughout the country and they are in- 
| vited to submit bids and also samples of 
| the products they propose to deliver in 
|fulfillment of a possible contract. The 
;Samples are then judged on the basis of 
specific requirements, and the contract is 
| awarded to the lowest bidder whose prod- 
uct meets requirements.” 
Samples Being Tested 

Samples of many foods submitted by 
manufacturers are now being tested to de- 
termine if they meet legal and other re- 
|quirements of the specifications. Some- 
times, says Mr. Rowe, a simple inspection 
—or what the analyst calls an organolep- 
tic test—is sufficient to decide the matter. 
Then again, the product can be judged 
only after careful analysis by 
microscopists and bacteriologists with all 
the facilities of modern, well-equipped 
laboratories at their disposal. 

The laboratory in Washington is not the 
only one where such foods are tested 
Many such laboratories, in fact, both 
Federal and State, are distributed through 


the United States. The Washington 
laboratory alone analyzes thousands of 
food samples annually and the total is 


augmented by 
elsewhere 

The food supplies for the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau alone require the constant attention 
of a corps of trained chemists and bacteri- 
ologists, since these stocks include prac- 
tically every known food that comes in 
cans, and also such staples as flour and 
cereal foods, cocoa, coffee, gelatine, bak- 
ing powder, and dried fruits 

The direct purpose of the testing of 
foods is to enable the Government to buy 
clean, wholesome material of the grade 
and quality required, at reasonable prices. 
The effects of this work are far-reaching, 
since packers, jobbers, canners and manu- 
facturers have reaped substantial benefit 
by selling to the Government food of the 
required degree of quality and whole- 
someness 


Military Training 
At School Is Upheld 


Organization of Unit at Ja- 
maica, N. Y., Ruled Justified 


numerous analyses made 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 27 
The State Commissioner of Education, 
Frank P. Graves, has ruled that the 


Board of Education of New York City was 
justified in permitting the organization of 
a military training unit at the Jamaica 
high school. The ruling was made on an 
appeal by the United Parents Associations 
of Greater New York Schools, Inc. 

The Board of Education on Jan. 14, 1931, 
adopted a resolution granting permission 
to the principal of the Jamaica school to 
organize a military training unit under 
section 55-C of the National Defense Act. 
It was provided that drill and instruction 
should be held only after school hours, 
that it should be purely voluntary and 
given only to those boys who presented the 
written consent of their parents, and that 
any boy might withdraw at his own free 
will without penalty 

It was contended by the appellants that 
the action of the Board was unlawful, and 
that even if the Board had the power to 
permit such military training its action 
was contrary to the proper administration 
of the public schools and, in effect, an 
abuse of discretion. 

The Commissioner of Education held 
that the Board “acted within the law and 
have fairly exercised the discretion which 
is vested in them.” 


British Communication Growth 


Few paris of the world remain which 
cannot be reached by telephone and radio- 
telephone from Great Britain. Stressing 
| the fact that adequate communications 
|must go hand in hand with trade expan- 
sion, the British post office engineers have 
been bringing more and more distant 
| points within the sphere of their every- 
day service. (Department of Commerce.) 


and manufacturers | 
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PRESIDENT’S LAUNCH UNDER WAY IN POTOMAC RIVER | 





The motor boat which is to be the official yacht of President Hoover has arrived at the W 
after a trip up the Potomac River from Norfolk, Va., where the launch was remodeled for presidential use. 
it is capable of 12.5 knots and is suitable only for day cruising. 
150-horsepower 


merly the launch of the battleship “Arizona,” 
The boat is 50 feet long, 10 feet beam and has a draft of 





5 feet. A new 














asning.von Navy Yard 
For- 
in- 


engine has been 


Stalled, quarters a and Tefitted, a canopy st retched over * the after deck, and minor repairs made. 


Hafnium Foreseen 


As Product Valuable 
To Radio Industry, 


boulders would probably contain 300 to 
400 pounds of hafnium oxide. 
The complex eudialyte, said to be a 


third hafnium mineral of great interest, 
is reported to be very abundant in 
| Hibina-Toundra and Lajavar-urt, in the 
Kola Peninsula of Russian Lapland. 
Eudialyte is reported 


occurrence in the alkaline syenites in 


Newly Dise OV oil Element, ' Greenland, about the fiords of Tunugdliar- 


However, Has Not Yet 
Found a Definite Place, 
Says Bureau of Mines 


newly 
radio 


the 
in the 


utilization of 
discovered element, hafnium, 
industry is foreseen by the Bureau of 
Mines, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 

Little of the metal is available 
United States, but small quantities of cer- 
tain compounds can be had at about $25 
per gram. Practically all the hafnium 
and its compounds thus far isolated have 


Commercial 


been used in scientific and experimental | 


work. The statement follows in full text: 


Hafnium, one of the most abundant of 
the newly discovered elements, has not | 
yet found a definite place for itself in 
industry, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. A} 
commercial future for hafnium is, how- | 


ever, 
try, 


already glimpsed in the radio indus- 
and its high melting point and elec- 


| tronic emissivity have already led to the 


chemists, | 


| tion is encouraging. 


taking out of patents for its use in radio 
tubes and incandeseent electric lamp fila- 
ments and for the cathode surfaces of de- 
vices such as X-ray tubes and rectifiers. 
Hafnium, whicn is element number 72, 
takes its name from Hafniae, the Latin 
name for Copenhagen, Denmark, where 
the research work of Coster and Hevesy, 
discoverers of the element, was performed, 
says Paul M. Tyler in a report recentiy 
published by the Bureau of Mines. Haf- | 
nium has so far been found only 
minor constituent of zirconium minerals 


Not Easily Obtained 


Due to the fact that the separation of 
hafnium compounds from zirconium com- 
pounds is laborious, and because of the 
lack of any extensive demand, hafnium 
compounds are expensive and not particu- 
larly easy to obtain in the market. Il 
the United States practicaliy none of the 
metal seems to be available, but hafnia 
(the oxide) and hafnium chloride can be 
purchased in small quanities at a pric 
of approximately $25 a gram. Ores con- 
taining up to 3 per cent of hafnia can be 
bought for about 50 cents a pound and 
ore containing 5.5 per cent may be had 
for $1.50 a pound. 

The richest hafnium ores are the al- 
tered zircons, especially cyrtolite. The 
unaltered zircons, 


deleyite) and eudialyte, being more abun- | 


dant, are the more important of the Jeane: 
hafnium ores. 

Unaltered zircon, the only commercial 
hafnium ore in the United States, which 
usually contains less than 2 per cent of 
hafnium oxide, has been mined intermit- 
tently in Henderson Count, N. C., 
at Pablo Beach, Fla., and has been re- 
ported in Virginia, near Ashland. It also 
has been found near Indiahoma, Com- 
manche County, Okla. Baddeleyite has 
been reported in Montana, and eudialyte 
has been found in Arkansas. 


Found in Eight States 

Of the ores richest in hafnia, the altered 
zircon, cyrtolite, which is the most widely 
distributed, occurs in at least eight States, 
as follows: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, and Texas. It is also 
found in India, Madagascar, Italy 
Sweden, and Canada. Alvite, which does 
not seem to be common but which was 
useful to early investigators of hafnium, | 
occurs in Norway. | 

Of the ores lean in hafnia, the zircon | 
of commerce has come from the monazite | 
sands of Travancore, India, and of Brazil, 
and from the pegmatites of southern Nor- | 
way. 
Baddeleyite, the native oxide of zir- 
conium, occurs in Ceylon, Italy, Sweden, | 
and especially in Brazil, in the States of 
Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. Boulders 
in the Brazilian deposit have been found 
that weighed as much as 30 tons; such 


Postal Receipts Decline 
At Less Than Usual Rate | 


Postal receipts showed a tendency to) 
decline less during the first two weeks| 
of May than has been the case with pre- 
vious months this year, it was stated orally 
May 27 at the Post Office Department. 
Additional information made available fol- | 


in the} 


the native oxide (bad- | 


and | 


| Shire, 





| 


as a| 


| 
| 
| 





lows: 

Officials obtained figures from 30 of the | 
largest cities on their receipts for the first 
half of May. They showed a decline of 6 
per cent in comparison with the first half 
of May-of last year. 

For months previous to May of this year 
the decline in comparison with the cor- 
responding months of 1930 has been from 
10 per cent to 12 per cent. This indica- 





fik and Kangerdluarsuk, 
haab district. 

The first hafnium salts produced in the 
United States were made by the late Prof. 
C. James, of the University of New Hamp- 
in 1924, from cyrtolite from near 


3.) 


in the Juliane- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 
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Diamond Trade 
Slightly Better 
Than Last Year 


‘Curtailment of Production 
| Has Stabilized Prices and 
| Restored Confidence in 
| Belgium 


By Walter S. Peineck 


Consul, Antwerp, Belgium 


The beginning of 1931 brought about 
little change in the diamond trade. Al- 
though the number of buyers on the mar- 
ket was still restricted and those present 
purchased only in moderate quantities, the 
general tone of the market was more 
lively than at the close of 1930. Transac- 
tions in rough diamonds were limited due 
to the fact that from Jan. 19 to Feb. 14 


all diamond factories throughout Beligum 
closed down entirely. On Feb. 16 prac- 


tically all factories resumed work and 
business in rough consequently became 
more active. 


The London Syndicate, however, refused 
to sell at prices bia oy manufacturers and 
the latter were obliged to purchase chiefly 
South African alluvial goods as well as 
British Guiana and Brazilian goods. AS 
regards the market for polished diamonds, 
the general situation was termed as satis- 
factory compared with the preceding quar- 
ter and the present unfavorable economic 
situation in world markets 

There is no doubt but that the curtail- 
ment of production has had a very salu- 


tary effect on the diamond market as a 
whole. Prices on certain classes of goods 
have become more stable and confidence 


has been restored to a certan extent. The 
former pessimistic atmosphere has grad- 
ually disappeared and been replaced by a 
more optimistic feeling. After Feb. 16 
work was resumed for 14 days and stopped 
again for 14 days. In other words work 
will recommence every alternate 14 days 


~ | until general economic conditions in world 


Governors Invited 
To Rural Conference 


Meeting to Consider Problems 
Of Country Life 
N. Y., 








ALBANY, May 27. 


All governors of States have been in- | 


vited by Governor Roosevelt to attend the 
14th annual American Country Life Con- 
ference to be held at Cornell University, 
Ithacca, N. Y., Aug. 17-20. 
The conference will consider 


all phases 
of rural government, 


according to a let- 


ter sent to the governors by Governor 
Roosevelt. 
“There has been little careful study of 


markets show definite signs of improve- 
ment. The amount of business transacted 
during the past quarter has been greater 
and more remunerative than during the 
preceding three months and the number 
of workers employed during the last two 
weeks of March was greater than during 
former working periods. 
(The foregoing is the full tert of a 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


modern conditions have affected the 
functions of rural government,” the let- 
ter said. “For the most part, our ma- 
chinery for rural government remains too 
much like that of a century ago. In many 
cases it lacks business efficiency and is 
one of the largest factors in the high local 
taxes which so burden our farmers.” 


how 











GEORGE W 


ASHINGTON 


pice NT 


EN 





NIAL 1732-2932 


Beginning a Career of 
Public Service 


HILE ROBERT DINWIDDIE was serv- 
ing as Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, 
during the period from November, 1751, to 
January, 1758, the French entered into treaties with 
the Indians and began to build forts along the Ohio 


River. 


This was a definite threat to the American 


colony and it was desired to send a representative 
to remonstrate against such encroachment. 





George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington volunteered for the difficult and dangerous task and 
performed his mission in a most creditable manner. Later, as Washington en- 


tered the gallery of the House of Burgesses in Williamsburg, Va., 


one day, 


the Speaker proposed a vote of thanks to him and all of the rhembers of the 
House arose and saluted him. 


In attempting to acknowledge the honor, Washington was only able to 
repeat “Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker.” Finally the Speaker came to his aid with 
the remark: “Major Washington, sit down. Your modesty alone is equal to 


your merit.” 


This occasion marks the first important service that George Washing- 
ton rendered his country and his accceptance of thanks is typical of his at- 
titude throughout his later life. 





© 


During your visit to the 
Nation's Capital you may 
breathe the atmosphere of 
Colonial Hospitality—in a 
modern setting—at the 
new SHOREHAM HOTEL. 

. Newest and finest of 
Washington's hostelries, it 
is located amid the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Rock 
Creek Park and affords the 
restful quiet of a suburban 
location with quick, con- 
venient access to the busi- 
ness center—just a 35c 
taxi-fare—10 minutes from 
the White House. Eight 
acres of lawns, glass-en- 
closed swimming pool, rid- 
ing stables. 


RATES: 
$5 Single 
$8 Double 








The Washington Bicentennial is not so much 
a means of rendering homage to George Washing- 


ton, aS a man, as it is the 


occasion for accetting 


the ideals and spirit that he exemplified to suchsa. 
high degree. From the historic scenes associated: 
with his history we may gain inspiration and renew 
the fires of constructive patriotism. 


The 


SHOREHAM 


Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, D. C. 








at Calvert Street 


L. Gardner Moore, Manager 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS |{rops Retarded 
y Cool Weather 






































Some Increases 
In Employment 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


e 
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partment of Labor In Spring Wheat Belt 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (Dairy AVERAGE) Cool weather during the last week was 


JAN. |FEB.|MAR.JAPR.IMAY |JUNJJUL.| AUG 1SEP 1 CCT INOV: DEC. |unfavorable to growth of some crops, but 


Some increases in employment were 
noted in southern States in April as out- 
Goor activities required additional forces | 
but industries generally operated on cur- | 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


JAN. |FEB.|MAR.JAPR.JMAY [JUN JUL) AUG. |SEP | OCT |NOV.|DEC. 













FREIGHT CAR Lane 


| near the close there was a general warm- 





tailed schedules, according to the monthly 
report issued by the Employment Service. 
The section of the report dealing with 
Delaware, Georgia and Florida follows in 
full text: 
Delaware 
(No general summary issued) 
Wilmington—While the majority of the 


industrial plants were in operation during 
April, several worked on curtailed sched-| 


ules and in some instances with reduced | 


forced engaged. The surplus of labor em- 
braced building-trades men and unskilled 


workers and a number of those usually | 


employed in the machine shops, foundries, 


leather factories, fiber plants, and the | 
shipbuilding establishments. One ma-| 


chine-tool plant and a floor-products fac- 
tory remained closed, affecting in the ag- 


gregate about 350 employes. A slight in- | 


crease in activity was reported in the 
shipbuilding plants and in the fiber in- 
dustry and employment increases were 
registered in a plant manufacturing auto- 
mobile bodies and boats. Employment in 
the leather industry, textile factories, and 
railroad car building and repair estab- 
lishments showed little change; however, 


more favorable trends were indicated in | 
several manufacturing establishments. A 
number of larger factories that have been | 


operating on part-time schedules, with 
reduced forces engaged, increased opera- 
tions, and recalled a number of their fur- 


loughed workers. Building under way or | 
soon to start included a $436,170 school- | 


house, several dwellings to cost over $75,- 


000, and other smaller projects. The con- | 


struction of a munipical dam and tunnel 
to cost $422,000 will provide employment 
for about 1,000 men when work is actually 


under way. No shortage of any class of | 


labor was reported. 


Georgia 
(No general summary issued) 


Americus.—There was little change in 
the industrial employment situation dur- 


ing the past 30 days. Fairly satisfactory | 
schedules obtained in most plants and the | 


lumber mills operated on a steadier ba- 
sis. No new large building projects were 
reported. There was plenty of labor for 
all requirements. 

Atlanta—The majority of the plants 
were in operation, several on part-time 
schedules. The textile mills worked with 
curtailed forces. Building permits re- 
cently issued call for the expenditure of 
Over $209,000. These projects, with the 
other work already under way, will soon 
offer employment to about 400 men. There 
was a plentiful supply of labor for all re- 


quirements, including farm help, and some | 
surplus was noted, more particularly of | 


unskilled workers. 
Columbus.—While the majority of the 


local plants were in operation, several | 


curtailed their production schedules. One 
hosiery mill closed, releasing approxi- 
mately 300 employes. Several of the es- 
tablishments continued with day and night 
shifts engaged. Building under way in 
the city calls for an expenditure of over 
$300,000 and construction work at Fort 
Benning provides for the expenditure of 
$1,500,000. Approximately 1,000 men have 
been absorbed on the various projects un- 
der way.,A surplus of labor that embraced 
practicalfy 
_throughout April. 

Macon,— Part-time schedules prevailed 








all trades was apparent) 
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ing up, the Weather Bureau, Department 
;of Agriculture, stated May 27 in its 
| weekly review of weather and crop con- 
|ditions. Severe drought conditions con- 
|tinued in the Pacific Northwest, where 
|wheat was damaged materially, the Bu- 
|reau Said, and rain is needed also in the 
| Spring wheat belt. The review follows in 
| full text: 

| Following the warmth of last week in 
| the Northwest, there was a sharp reaction 
|to much lower temperatures, with freez- 
|ing weather over large areas. Later in 
the week cool weather was general over 
the central and eastern portions of the 
country, but near its close there was a 
widespread warming up. The first few 
days brought general rains to Central and 
Eastern States, and about the middle of 
the week extensive showers occurred from 
the lower Great Plains eastward to the 
| Atlantic Ocean. The latter part had 
mostly fair weather, except for rains in 
central and southern Pacific areas. 


| Temperature Below Normal 


The temperature for the week averaged 
|much below normal in nearly all sections 
from the Great Plains eastward, the 
greatest deficiencies being in the interior 
valleys where the weekly means were 8 
degrees to 11 degrees subnormal. Warm 
weather continued in the more western 
States, while in the extreme Northwest 
the temperature averaged somewhat above 
normal. 

Freezing weather occurred in the upper 
| Lake region, while to the westward mini- 
mum temperatures of 32 degrees or lower 
were reported as far south as northern 
Iowa and northern and western Kansas, 
with 10 degrees below freezing at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Bismarck, N. Dak., on the 
20th. In the Ohio and middle Mississippi 
| Valleys minimum temperatures ranged 
from 40 degrees to about 45 degrees, and in 
|Gulf coast sections from 55 degrees as 
| high as 70 degrees in some more southern 
| localities. 
| Rainfall was substantial to rather heavy 
|in the Atlantic States from northern South 
| Carolina northward to New England, also 
}in central Gulf areas from Alabama 
|to eastern Texas. Good showers occurred 
also in most of the Ohio Valley, the Lake 
region, and from the central Mississippi 
| valley westward over Missouri and Kan- 
|sas; in southwestern Kansas most places 
|reported from 1.5 to as much as 3 inches 
of rain. North of Kansas and Missouri, 
however, the week was almost rainless, 
except for light showers in the northern 
plains, while only small amounts were re- 
|ported from much of the Southeast and 
| the Southwest. West of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains there was very little rainfall, except 
2 central and southern Pacific coast sec- 

ons. 

Cool Weather Unfavorable 
| 


Unseasonably low temperatures the first 
}and middle parts of the week in the cen- 
|tral and northwestern States were un- 
favorable for germination and growth of 
warm-weather crops, and a little later 
abnormally cool weather checked advance 
|of vegetation in the East; some record low 
| temperatures for so late in the season 
| were reported locally in the Atlantic coast 
|area. At the close of the week, however, 
| warmer and more seasonal weather was 
general, and at the same time it was 
rather generally clear and sunny, which 
facilitated seasonal farm work. Earlier in 
|the week outdoor activities were consid- 





| erably delayed by frequent rains in much 
of the South and the middle Atlantic area. 

Widespread frosts occurred from the 
|northern portions of the Ohio Valley, cen- 
|, tral Iowa, and northern and western Kan- 
sas northward, as well as in many central 
'Rocky Mountain districts. More or less 


in a number of the lumber mills, brick- 
manufacturing establishments, and several 
textile factories affecting approximately 
1,800 workers. Two clay-products plants | 
remained closed, affecting about 190 em- 
ployes. The volume of building was below | 
normal for this period of the year, and 











the only large project reported was that 
of an addition to a hotel of 100 rooms. 
A general surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout the month. 


Rome.—The supply of labor in this lo- | 


cality exceeded requirements in all trades. 
While the majority of the manufacturing 


establishments were in operation, the tex- | 


tile and iron industries reported part- 
time schedules. No new large building 
projects were reported. An ample supply 
of farm help was reported. 

Savannah.—No shortage of any class of 
labor was reported. Fairly satisfactory 
schedules prevailed in the majority of 
manufacturing establishments. Building 
continued on the erection of an addition 


to the post office and other smaller proj- | 


ects. 
Waycross—A general surplus of labor 


prevailed throughout April. The major- | 
ity of the plants in operation worked with | 


curtailed forces, the railroad shops on a 


five-day-week basis, with a slight decrease | 


in employment noted. Building consisted 


principally of alteration and repair work. | 
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|damage resulted rather generally over 
these areas, but it was mostly confined to 
| truck and garden crops. No serious, wide- 
spread harm is apparent to grain, though 
local damagegwas reported in a good many 
places) Warm, sunny weather is needed 
j in the interior valleys, the South, and the 
| more eastern States. 

| Additional rainfall, largely of a substan- 
| tial character, was helpful in maintaining 
sufficient soil moisture in the central- 
; southern States, the southwestern Great 
Plains, the interior valleys, the Lake re- 
gion, and more eastern areas, and there 
is sufficient for present needs rather gen- 
erally over these sections. The falls were 
| heavy enough to be locally damaging in 
| North Carolina and Virginia, especially in 
| the western portions. 

| Rainfall is still deficient, amd the need 
for moisture is becoming increasingly 
| pressing Over a large area, extending from 
| Iowa and Nebraska northward and north- 
westward, as well as in most sactions of 
the central and northern Rocky Mountain 
| States and the Pacific Northwest. 


There was practically no demand for farm 


help. Considerable unemployment was ap-| operations in quite a number of plants will| _W,., oe 3 e | advertising leadership’ will encounter Small Grains 
— ee ge the month, due to some | soon effect the release of quite a vee New Oblig pee en | familiar problems which have confronted | CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION Small Grains.—Progress and condition 
extent to the steady stream of people of workers. The majority of the plants seas vertisin here in rece ea They w of Winter wheat were very good to ex- 
coming to this city from other localities. | continued in operation throughout April, In Oversea Bj us Ome pele. y will meet) Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10, 000 | jcellent in the Ohio Valley, with the crop 
Florid but part-time schedules predominated. \Coutinued from Page 1.3 again and again that haggard thread-bare | P. lat ok r dbvy GC Bureau |now heading in many parts, although 
orida Very little building was under way; how-| wing with them as our publicity | argument that large scale advertising| opulation a ore as Announced Dy Uensus |there was some retardation by cool 
(No general summary issued) | ever, some activity was noted on the vari- | means correspondingly eniarged costs to Numb f st retail, A: full-ti 1 t includi jetors, B; net sales| Weather; local complaints of rank growth 
Bartow.—Fruit and vegetable picking | ous farms in the county. There was an| | spemienen reste largely ~ ee the consumer. The fallacy of that theory | (1929). G; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at ond ran hi salaries and wages (including | and lodging were noted. Some frost in- 
and packing activities offered employment | adequate supply of all classes of labor hopeful communities 7 every quarter of has been effectually exposed here; but the! part-time employes), F: | jury occurred in the more northwestern 





to many workers. The grape-fruit can-| available. cost-cutting advantages of large- scale dis- New London, Conn., 1930 Population, 29,640 | parts of the belt, extending southward into 














, : the globe. 
ning establishments. closed, but the re-| St. Augustine.—The surplus of labor ap- tribution as built up by vigorous advertis- | A B c D E F | Kansas, although in the latter State dam- 
: , . § : > S < Ten or 15 years ago such commendation | 7 
leased workers were absorbed in other! parent included railroad shopmen and | as that. so can eeeae extended by our |!né is not so generally understood abroad. | gin i aaa sas ests sas sane 288 Loet re 304 629 7036 #3490035 Tos7, ois | age was apparently not serious. Head- 
lines. Building consisted principally of| workers usually employed in the shrimp | British friends to American advertising| Similarly, our advertisers may be com-| Chains (four or more units) --...... 91 343 4,336,916 21.25 351,740 434.912 | ing has begun northward to Nebraska, 
the erection of a few small dwellings and| industry. Part-time schedules were re-|ynethods would have been unthinkable.|pelled to run the gauntlet of testimonial] All other types of organization... :.. 22 107 1,712,236 8.39 332,478 180,233 | and general advance of the crop was fair 
some repair work. ‘The labor supply and ported in the railroad shops, which! put the fact that, according to our rivals, | racketeering in foreign markets as against | Torrington, Conn., 1930 Population, 26,040 | to very good, although in western Kansas 
demand were fairly well balanced. worked with greatly curtailed forces. The| we are now out in front in the race cer-|bona fide endorsement. The American A B c D E F there was some deterioration, due to an 
Ocala.—While a general surplus of labor | majority of the manufacturing establish- tainly should not encourage anything re-| public has been much enlightened as to} All stores... ..-...0.-s--scssseeeeeees 352 851 $11,694,460 100.00 $1,883,358 $1,174,705 | absence Of subsoil moisture. . Winter wheat 
prevailed, the volume was small. Several| ments were in operation. No large build- | motely resembling smug complacency on|the testimonial “game” in recent years| Single-store independents -......... 291 647 8,488,877 72.59 1,490,172 roe is ripening in the Southwest northward 
meme 700k quarries remained closed, af-| ing projects were reported. Contemplated | oyr part. There is harelv any such thing |and has withered the illegitimate prac | 7 char on re est - = a | eae 94s 118'99, | 0 southern Oklahoma, while in the South- 
pinnis worked pert Tne, wit bout 100 eUme™SUae ore AMEE P0090 | as a “nats quo” in ign trade chess Hoe i Hoel eld iin nly and so Norwich, Gon, 190 ‘Population, 2382 as tetane sie ae ae ae 
; ridge near this city. Harvesting he | days. sons learne A B Cc D E F | ‘ ic no ay Ww N 
zee engaged, Practically all other es-/ potato crop in this area will soon be) jn fact there never was a time in his-| here in that connection will stamd us in| an stores .........ccccccceeeeceeeeses 466 1,169 $15,733,514 100.00 $2,326,028 $1.563.460 | Practically rainless and wheat is showing 
ablishments wéfe in operation. No large) under way and will offer temporary em-| tory when living conditions, the desires|g00d stead as our trade drive overseas| Single-store independents 0.2.2... 392 734 10,487,739 66.66 1.761.230 1.035.615 | considerable drought damage and much 
building projg; were reported. Plenty | ployment to several thousand laborers. | h d| becomes more intensified. Chains (four or more units) .......+ 48 186 2,728,952 17.34 195,537 233,830 | deterioration, while there was some frost 
of farm help reported. [ p of the human animal to better them, an | All other types of organization... 2 ©6249 2'516.823 16.00 369,261 294.015 | injury; rains are needed generally in this 
Orlando.-Ari 11 surplus of labor Tampa.—A number of the citrous-can- | his ability to take care of those desires,| Every shrewd advertising counselor | Naugatuck, Conn., 1930 Population, 14,315 area. y 
vailed thr — A The ma ee | ning plants and cigar factories were | were being so drastically and continuously | these days is ferreting out the less gloomy . A ? B P C ine D E FE | In the Spri Wheat Belt ist ane 
of the loc nts ae in eperation, wich | closed and a general surplus of labor was | altered—in both directions. Any thought | factors in the momentarily depressing ex-| ay) stores .......cccccccsseeuceeeeeuees 184 76 $4,830,852 100.00 $679.64 $406,810 | ditions a — iriproved an re core 
their usual forces employed in most in apparent. Several factories in operation | of * ‘stabilizing our trade” is, therefore, a) port outlook. He is calling the atterftion | Single-store independents .......... 149 215 3,386,085 70.09 551,771 298.844 | Veek with rondo rains os 4 Fong 
stances, Building under way consist a | Worked part time. Other manufacturing | dangerously misleading aspiration. We | of his principals to the fact that among) Chains (four or more units) ........ 28 50 1,179,596 24.42 59,540 86.336 | Me nesota —_ a a a : ec oo 
eaieaie od tn ; €d | establishments reported fairly satisfactory | have got to be sure of its dynamic qual-| the dozen or more commodities which reg- | 4!! other types of organization...... 1 11 265,171 5.49 67,153 21,630 | Re oe Bs OO) “Wealhe. 
P pally o e erection of several e bo ll, of the vigilant re-| d d i i Willimantic, Conn., 1930 Population, 12,102 with frosts and freezing temperatures, 
schedules in most instances. Work con-| ity and, above a of the vig istered a distinct increase in overseas P 
houses and some repair work. The farm-| * : : ; D F caused a general retardation of growth and 
; : . ; eR tinued on the erection of a schoolhouse | sourcefulness of its lead@rs. sales in the 1930 depression as against the af B c E 
labor situation was described as satisfac-| 344 a youne Woman's Christian Associa- opulence of 1929 were numerous specialties | Al! Stores «-.---eeesreeee es .. 220 498 $7,618,879 100,00 $1,051,924 $655,032 | some injury, although in places the harm 
tory. / . nai g Ss stia Vigilant for Changes ~- icine fae tale amectiv a Aisi | Single-store independents .. 189 345 5,426,162 71.22 832,602 451.090 | was not so extensive as at first feared; 
Pensacola—All plants except one wer tion building. | i h h ae i pic eir e e advertising | Chains (four or more units) AR 80 1,297,654 -17.03 93,120 96.345 | some replanting will be necessary, Soil 
cone ; ©) West Palm Beach.—A large surplus of | ..Right there is where the new responsi- | campaigns. All other types of organization...... 13 73 895,063 11.75 126,202 107,597 | Hig : ’ 
reported in operation; however, a surplus st raim seach. —A ‘arge surplus Of | bility of our overseas advertising comes | : ; oe pee eae rT eenae blowing is still reported in places. Oats 
of labgr prevailed throughout the month, | labor prevailed throughout April, espe-| acutely to the fore. Its job is not simply| Among these were automobile polishes, ort Dodge, lowa, 1930 Population, 21, continued to do well rather generally, ex- 
No new large building projects were re-| cially noticeable among building-trades | to tell a story persuasively to foreign buy- radio equipment, chewing gum, tobacco ati caneae o 7 $14 oon sae ee 92. 2 502 os aan 192 | cept for some retardation of growth in 
ported. The increase in all outdoor work men. A canning factory and a sugar mill| 6..° yt must be ever vigfant for new | SPecialties, vacuum cleaners, trucks, shav-| Singie-store independents .... 2.2... "B82 10,884,122 73.7 1,629,000 1,178,939 |more northern sections of the country; 
that occurred offered employment to ad-| Were closed, although practically all plants | changes in their status; it must report |i"8 S0ap, motion picture machinery, elec-| Gneins (four or more units) 2... 227 ©=—-2,493,012 «16.48 297,768 * 277,911 | harvest made good progress in the South- 
ditional laborers. in operaion reported somewhat curtailed | | shrewdly and accurately not simply the tric refrigerators, and gasoline. True,| All other types of organization 100 1,451,938 9.82 210,734 113,342 | west and is advancing in the Southeast. 
Jacksonville—The seasonal closing of | Schedules. The building program in this | | passing, day-to-day changes in the whims there have been losses in other lines of Des Moines, Iowa, 1930 Population, 142,559 | Barley and flax were set back by the cool 
the grape-fruit canneries has caused the| City calls for the expenditure of approxi- | of the given locality, but rather the deeper | well advertised commodities. But in many eee aca eine 902 cans sehen $10. mo $11 ain 797 | Weather in northern States, with much 
|instances the publicity for these has| 4l!! 5 ® independents ....6222271; 5.555 62,374,999 67.10 7.000073 7.644.631 | flax were set back by the cool weather 





release of approximately 1,600 workers and | mately $391,000. Farm labor in this vicin-| trends, in order that they may be care- | Single-store independents 








a large surplus of labor was apparent ity has been fairly well employed, but) rujjy ‘anticipated and _ legitimately ex. | lacked virility, has bogged down to a|Cnains (four or more units) 2087 = 19.397.893 20.86 1,770,648 2.606.172 in northern States, with much flax to be 
at the close of April. Several of the in-| With the completion of the trucking and ploited through far-sighted planning. | dangerous monotony. It is in the fleld| ail other types of organization. ..... 115 1,261 11,183,821 12.04 1905 623 1,665,984 | replanted in some areas. Rice made fair 
dustrial establishments worked on part- fruit season, some surplus of this class Industry here and the consumer abroad of the tireless search for new markets, Hartford, Conn., 1930 Population, 164,072 advance in Louisiana, but growth was slow 
time schedules, and practically all plants of help has developed. lin these anxious days is in very much of| for outlets in small, hitherto ignored minor i ae Cc : D E a a in Georgia. 
that were in operation worked with somc- a |a “show-me” state of mind. The fat years | countries, and in the development of new OE oo sa sespsersieassbes> havent ies a 0198. a 2ts ee ott: brett 12. 362° a8 | Corn—Corn planting is nearly com- 
what curtailed forces engaged. A cigar : : lof 1928-29, when publicity budgets were | methods of approach in the better known | Citing (four or more units) ......., 381 2.573 27,740/842 20.60 ~—«2'616.788. «3.536.105 | pleted in the principal producing areas, 
factory and a plant manufacturing cigar Brazil Land Grant Ruling inflated along with most everything else| trade areas that success is likely to be! ji other types of organization...... 144 1,075 131877504. «10.30 ~—=1.308.799 «1,710 /998| put recent low temperatures have been 
boxes worked overtime. Building included) A decree has been issued by the Gov-| (including apparently our ideas as to our| Won in the near future. Waterbury, Conn., 1930 Population, 99,902 unfavorable for germination and growth, 
the erection of a mercantile establish-| ernment of Brazil prohibiting public land|own omnipotence in the economic world) (The foregoing is the full text of | ma aa c san Dass $6 ai abn There is also considerable complaint of 
ment, The farm-labor situation was de-| grants to nondomiciled foreign companies | have been displaced by the grim necessi-| an address delivered May 27 before Ot RO oo oa A ae ane ot sane OF) ots 87 onan 6g 4027055 | early fields yellowing because of the per- 
scribed as satisfactory. jor individuals. (Department of Com- | ties of close-calculating frugality. the Advertising Club of New York at | Gnains (four or Sry eeeee: WBE 12.882,383 25.24 1,117,158 1,350,602 | > 
Sanford.—The seasonal curtailment of' merce.) | As we march on in foreign markets our New York City.) ‘All other types of organization...... 80 423 4.707.165 9.22 680,853 773.569! [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) , 
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Community Plan | 
Of Federal Aid to 
Trade Expanded 


Commerce Department De- 
velops Joint Program to 
Serve as ‘Merchandising 
Laboratory’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
clusively as possible to the field of busi- 
ness aid. It also h ~ taken the position 
that the results of cost and market sur- 
veys be published with such active sug- 
gestions for operating improvements that 
they carry or that can be built around 
them. This, of course, includes an inter- 
pretative service which the trained field 
man would be able to supply in the direct 
contact method. 

It is the Department's opinion that it 
is not enough to use the results, for ex- 
ample, of the survey of Louisville, Ky., 
grocery stores, showing that a majority 
of stores are carrying stocks that are 
poorly assorted from a_ profit-making 
standpoint. The Department feels that 
to succeed in the service it desires to 
give, it must do more than merely point 
out to the merchant that he is carrying 
too many brands of a particular item or 
too heavy stocks of particular brands. To 
accomplish any success as a trade aid, 
the merchant must be given an idea of 
what he can do about the weaknesses 
pointed out in his particular merchandis- 
itig methods. 


Several Systems on Market 


There are several practical commercial | 
systems now on the market, but from 
practical reasoning it can be readily seen 
that no one system can be made to fit 
all cases. Deviations from it are neces- | 
sary, but if the representative of the com- | 
mercial agency that is cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce sees the 
opportunity he can show the individual 
merchant where variations from the sys- 
tem are proper and where his problems 
can be at least partially solved by employ- 
ment of up-to-date practices. 

It is the Department's function to see 
that every merchant, large or small, and | 
wherever he may be, learn of improved 
practices, regardless of where the improve- 
ments were developed. Clinics of research 
are necessary and will be continued, but 
the other half of the job—dissemination 
of the information—requires a more com- 
prehensive organization to meet with the 
success it is entitled to receive. 

With the aid of the Department and 
under the guidance of existing commer- 
cial agencies, it is believed that the pres- 
ent “community plan” of extending aid 
can be expanded and made continuous. 
The community plan as originally de- 
veloped supplied what was regarded as 
valuable information in the matters of 
stock turnover, mark downs, volumes of 
stock, margins of profit, overhead ex-| 
pense in terms of light, heat, salesmen’s | 


compensation and delivery charges, as 
well as credit costs. 
Collective Action 
Now it is suggested that sustained 


studies along the same line be made but} 
that they be made more inclusive to bring 
up pressing merchandising problems. The | 
proposal is for collective action by all of | 
the merchants of the community and that \ 
they be held regularly with a definitely | 
outlined program, instead of periodical 
and unrelated programs. 

This plan naturally contemplates the 
employment of the most modern thought 
and experience in business at this time, 
and for carrying out this purpose the De- 
partment can supply the material. Such 
information is available through no other 
source because of the scope of the De- 
Partment’s research. 

As the set-up is viewed, it means that 
the Department would be able to supply 
information 0n many hundreds of thou- 
sands of practical problems any day, in- 
stead of the approximately half a mil- 
lion that are how handled annually. 

The Department has been and will con- 
tinue to be a fact-collecting agency. It 
lives and serves by virtue of its ability to 
command information that private or- 
ganization can not obtain. Approximately 
90 per cent of its survey work is based 
on that principle. 

Under the joint program now outlined, 
it is proposed that the existing commer- 
cial agencies take to the individuals every 
piece of information and experience that 
can add to their operating efficiency, re- 
duce their waste and increase their profits 
The commercial agencies are in a position 
to do this because they are in touch with 
the individuals; they are in touch with | 
the manufacturers as well as the mer-| 
chants, and since the Department has in- 
formation which all need and must have, | 
it is the assumption that a connecting | 
link between them will be permanently ! 
established. 

Avoids Sporadic Help 

The thing that the department seeks 

most to avoid is sporadic help It con- 





siders that if the assistance is to be worth 
while it must be maintained and that the 
contact be improved as the better under- 
standings develop between the agency rep- 
resentatives and the individual for whom | 
the assistance is intended. The casual 
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“Un oeil 
from French ; 


New slant on America 
trans 
Me! 


Achard, Paul. t 
neuf sur |'Amerique 
of by Margaret G 
cago, Rand, McNally & co., 1931 31-9366 

Adam, Karl. Christ our Brother, by 
trans. by Dom J. McCann, O. 5S. B 
Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1931 

Batson, Alfred. Vagabond’s paradise. 281 
Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1931 31-9369 

Brooks, Leonard. Regional geography of Brit- 
ish isles and Europe New ed. (New Re- 
gional geographies iii t. 3.) 130- 
466. illus. Lond., Univ. of Lond. press, 1930 

31-9345 

Brouzas, Christopher G. Studies on blond type 

in ancient Greece. (Abstract of thesis (Ph 


203 p. Chi- 


209 p 
31-9788 











D.)+Univ. of Ill., 1926.) 6 p. Urbana, Ill 
1930 31-9346 
Brown. Alice. Marriage feast, fantasy. 54 p 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931 31-9801 
Burnham, Smith. Story of America, com- 
plete history from landing of Columbus to 
Present time. 616 p., illus. Phila. John 
C. Winston co., 1931 31-9368 
Chapel hymnal. 316, 109 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace & co., 1931 31-9341 
Cowley, Henry W., baron. Diary and corre- 
spondence of . first lord Cowley, 1790- 
1846, ed. by his grandson, Colonel the 
Hon. F. A. Wellesley: illus. 328 p. Lond 
Hutchinson & co., 1930 31-9798 
D'Amour, Raphael Larmes et sourires, sym- 
phonies poetiques 142 p. N. ¥. Tenny 
press, 1931 31-9804 
Dawson, Warren R. Treasures of Lloyd's; illus 
Lond sketch of history of Lioyd's 4th | 
ed.. enl. 200 p. Lond. Lloyd's, 1930 | 
31-9823 
Gardner, Philip E. Review course of funda- | 
mental subjects combined with Chiro- 
practic laws and state bd. questions and | 
answers. 238 p. Chicago, Ill.. Zoe Jonhn- 
son co., 1931 31-9947 | 
Gillis, James M. Ten commandments. 125 p. 
N. ¥., Paulist press, 1931, 31-9792 ! 


application of suggestions never is suc- 
cessful because any gains that may be 
registered soon are lost through lack of 
the follow-up. 

In making its proposal to chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, the de- 
partment predicated its ideas on the as- 
sumption that the concern of all existing 
agencies is for improved communities. 
Modernization of merchandising methods 
is recognized everywhere as one of the 
needs of the age, and the formation of an 
alliance between the departmnt and the 


existing agencies holds out the hope of | 


spreading modernization 
practical use. 

The department foresees that the many 
changes now going on in merchandising 


programs for 





will be followed by others, perhaps of 
greater import. The whole distributive 
system is described as in a state of flux, 
and there are few, if any, persons who 


can tell exactly what course is being fol- | 


lowed in the nation as a whole. 


A better knowledge of markets and a} 


better knowledge of costs need only be 
mentioned as among the items of mer- 
chandising problems which the merchant 
must have to succeed under present-day 
conditions. The department realizes that 
these things can not be had by every 
person, acting alone, but with the aid of 
the existing organizations in the trades and 
communities, it believes that the assem- 
bled information can be made available 
where it will do the most good. 








Government Is Upheld 
In Wool Tariff Ruling 


New YorK, May 27.—The Government 
has won the first 1930 Tariff Act ruling 
under the wool schedule. Overruling a 
protest of the Jordan Marsh Company de- 
partment store, of Boston, the United 
States Customs Court reached the con- 
clusion that certain imported wool-pile 


fabrics were correctly taxed at 44 cents a 
pound, plus 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provisions of paragraph 1110, Act of 
1930. The importers contended for duty 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
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Ruling of Customs Court 
On Two Imported Items 


New York, May 27.—Overruling a pro- 
test of Philip W. Oetting & Son, the 
Customs Court decides that imported felt, 
not woven, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, which, after being cut into lengths 
and further treated becomes material to 
be used as mufflers for piano strings, was 
properly assessed at 37 cents a pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1112, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 


graph 1120 of the 1930 law. Judge Brown 
wrote the decision. (Protest 470572-G- 
' 16745.) 






McClelland writes the opinion upholding 
the collector’s assessment. Judge Brown 
| writes a dissenting opinion. (Protest 
| 459181-G-41162-30.) 


| Sustaining a protest of Billwiller Bros., 
the court finds that forms, figures, de- 
signs, or patterns, ornamental and decora- 
tive in character, produced needle and 
thread upon an_ otherwise completed 
fabric, and made by a Bonnaz, Cornelli, 
or festooning machine, constitute em- 
broidery and that lace window curtains, 
containing the same designs, should have 
been subjected to duty at 75 rather than 
90 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Tilson 


writes the opinion. (Protest 95118-G- 
14372-25.) 
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Silk Rags Allowed Entry 
Tariff Free, as Old Junk 


New York, May 27.—Sustaining protests 
of the American Rag Trading Company, 
| Lazarus & Company and J. Lewitsky, the 
| United States Customs Court finds that 
| certain imported, artificial silk rags, taxed 
| by the customs officers as artificial silk 
waste at 10 per cent ad valorem under 


| paragraph 1213 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been allowed free entry as 
old junk, under paragraph 1601 of the 
1922 law. Judge Tilson wrote the decision, 
(Protests 344260-G-15383, etc.) 
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CUaw's 


Don't Rasp 
Your Throat 
With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


The great Lord Tennyson in a beautiful poem refers 











throat 
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TUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday evening 
over N. 









to a woman’s Adam’s Apple as “The warm white apple of 
her throat.’ Consider your Adam’s Apple. Touch it= your 





Adam's Apple= That is your larynx= your voice box —it 
contains your vocal chords. When you consider your 
Adam’s Apple you are considering your throat —your vocal 
chords. Protect the delicate tissues within your throat. 
Be careful in your choice of cigarettes. Don't rasp your 
with harsh irritants! Reach for a LUCKY instead. 
Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette which 
brings you the added benefit of the exclusive ““TOASTING”’” 
Process, which includes the use of modern Ultra Violet 
Rays. It fs this exclusive process that expels certain harsh 
irritants present in all raw tobaccos. These expelled irri- 
tants are sold to manufacturers of chemical compounds. 
They are not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so we 
say ‘Consider your Adam's Apple.” 


B.C. net 


works. 


Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 


“It’s toasted” 


Including ‘the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough 
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Reparatio 
On International 


Shipment Upheld 





Supreme Court Sustains 
Power of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’ to 


Order Award 


LEewIs-SIMAS-JONES COMPANY | 
v. | 
SOUTHERN PaciIFIC COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 520. 

On writ of certiorari to the District Court 
of Appeals for the First Appellate Dis- 
trict, State of California. 

Rosert E. QuirK (ERNEST CLEW and E. W. | 
HOLuIncswortH With him on the brief), 
for petitioner; J. R. Bett (G. H. Muck- 
Ley. H. C. Boorn, James E. Lyons and 
Burton Mason with him on the brief), 
for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 
Mr. Justice Brier delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. : | 
Petitioner sued respondent in the su-| 
perior court of the city and county of| 

San Francisco, Calif., to recover damages 

alleged to have been caused by the ex- 

action of freight charges which had been 
found excesstye by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a reparation case. 

102 I. C. C. 245. A jury being waived, | 

the court made findings of fact, stated its 

conclusions of law and dismissed the case 
on the ground that the Commission's find- | 
ings and order were void for lack of 
jurisdiction. The district court of appeal 
affirmed, 162 Cal. App. 595, the State Su- 
preme Court declined to hear the case, | 
and this court granted a writ of certiorari. 

282 U. S. —. 

Defendant is an interstate carrier by, 
railroad. Its lines connect with a line of 





a Mexican common carrier by rail extend- | Joyce-Koebel 


ing from Navojoa, Sonora, to the interna- | 
tional boundary at Nogales, Ariz. In 1923 | 
defendant, in conjunction with the for- | 
eign line, transported three carloads of | 
cow peas from Navojoa to San Francisco. 
The shipments moved at different times on 
through bills of lading issued by the for- | 
eign line. The rate charged was $1.33 per | 
100 pounds, stated in a tariff joined in by! 
the carriers and filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Communications and Public} 
Works of Mexico. The carriers agreed to 
divide the rate, 63.175 cents to the foreign 
line and 69.825 cents to the defendant. 


Findings of Trial Court 

The cow peas were transported by the| 
foreign line 377 miles to the boundary, 
thence by defendant 1,036 miles to destina- | 
tion. The defendant collected from plain-| 
tiff $3,828.74 as freight charges and that 
amount was divided in accordance with 
the division's agreement. The average} 
yield on these shipments was 90 cents per | 
car-mile and 18.8 mills per ton-mile for 
the entire distance, 1,413 miles. The aver-| 
age yield to the foreign line was $1.60 per | 
car-mile and to defendant 64.6 cents. | 

The trial court found that defendant, 
by tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, maintained a rate of 
$1.14%2 applicable to carload shipments of | 
cow peas destined to San Francisco “origi- 
nating at Nogales”, “originating at the| 
point where the lines” of the foreign car- | 
rier and of defendant touch the boundary 
or “loaded into cars at any point upon or 
adjacent to said international boundary 
line, within the limits of defendant's rail- 
road yards at Nogales.” The court found | 
that the cow peas were in sacks and 
readily have been transported, by means 
oth than a railroad, to Nogales there 
to be loaded into cars for transportation 
over defendant's lines to San Francisco 
at the rate of $1.14'2, that the Commis- 
sion had made no finding in respect of 
such rate, and ‘that it was “reasonable 
and lawful for application upon carload 
shipments of cow peas from Nogales, Ariz., 
including such shipments as might be 
loaded at any and all places within the 
railroad yard limits at that point, des- 
tined to San Francisco, Calif.” 

It was not found, and it does not ap- 
pear from the record, that the defendant 
established or made available to shippers 
any rate applicable to the transportation 
over its lines from the boundary te San 
Francisco of cow peas in car loads origi- 
nating at Navojoa or elsewhere in Mexico 
and delivered to defendant at such boun- 
dary point by a connecting railroad for 
transportation to San Francisco. 


Commission Order for Reparation 

The record does not disclose what, if 
any, rate was available for the transporta- 
tion of the cow peas as a local shipment 
from Navojoa to Nogales. And it may | 
not reasonably be assumed that the} 
charges of the foreign carrier for such} 
transportation would be less than the 
amount it was entitled to have out of the 
joint through rate under its agreement 
with defendant. Indeed, under the prin- 
ciples ordinarily applied in making divi- 
sions agreements, in the absence of a spe- 
cial allowance or arbitrary differential, 
the foreign carrier's share of the through 
rate would be less than its local rate. 

If defendant's local rate of $1.14% be 
deemed to be applicable to the American 
part of the through transportation and 
the foreign carrier's proportion, 63.175 
cents, of the joint rate be taken as the 
local rate from Navojoa to the boundary, 
the sum of the locals would amount to 
slightly .more than $1.77% as against the 
joint through rate of $1.33. There is noth- 
ing in the record to indicate that there 
was available for the transportation of 
such cow peas any rate or combination 
of rates less than the rate of $1.33. 

The Commission found that at the time 
the cow peas were being transported de- 
fendant concurred in a rate of 94 cents 
per 100 pounds on garbanzd® (a kind of 
pea) from Navojoa to San Francisco; that 
the rate of $1.33 for the transportation of 
the cow peas was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded the 94-cent rate; 


n Count Rulings by lioard | 


Herman Frost. 


Helen M. Dunigan, Administratrix of the 


|peals di 
Syndicate Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R., 275 U. S. 


| portation from the international boundary 
|rate and that, for the determination of 


}of such 


| maintained a rate on shipments from the 


Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated May 27 


Docket No. 25184. 

A corporation discontinued business 
on March 31, 1921, and transferred 
all of its assets to the petitioner, sole 
stockholder of the corporation, who 
continued the business previously car- 
ried on by the corporation. The 
transfer was effected through a bill 
of sale to a trustee or agent of pe- 
titioner, in which it was recited that 
such trustee or agent assumed all out- 
standing indebtedness then accrued or 
owing. The consideration named was 
not paid, but instead a smaller 
amount which passed from the peti- 
tioner to the trustee or agent and 
back through a fictitious name to the 
petitioner. 


Heid, that the transaction was in 
substance a liquidation of the corpo- 
ration to the petitioner and that the 
petitioner is accordingly liable as 
transferee under the provisions of 
section 280 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 on account of such transfer. 

The value of assets received by the 
petitioner in the foregoing transfer 
determined. 


The coropration filed its return for 
1918 on April 15, 1919. A waiver, un- 
limited as to time for assessment and 
collection, was filed on Jan. 17, 1924. 
Assessment of a deficiency was made 
in January, 1924, and is now out- 
standing. Held, that the Commissioner 
had a reasonable time within which 
to make collection under the fore- 
going waiver and that, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, such time 
had not expired at the time of the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Greylock Mills v. Commissioner, 31 
Fed. (2d) 655, followed. 

Notice of liability to the petitioner 
as transferee on account of the afore- 
mentioned assessment for 1918, was 
mailed on Jan. 14, 1927. Held, that 
section 280(b)‘(1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 is applicable and accordingly 
the collection of the assessment from 
the petitioner is not barred. 
Diamond Company, 
Docket Nos. 30478, 42011. 

Petitioner held not affiliated with 
the Joyce-Koebel Company, Inc., dur- 
ing the taxable years 1923 and 1924. 
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Estate of David J. Dunigan. f 


No. 37149. 


Taxpayer, who was in the business 
of building and selling houses, in 1919 
purchased ‘a tract of land for use in 
his business and in 1922 and 1923 
built houses thereon and sold them 
for a profit. 


Held, inasmuch as thé land was held 
for more than two years and was a 
capital asset within the meaning of 
section 206 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, the taxpayer may elect to have 
the portion of the profit from the 
sale which is allocable to the land 
taxed to him as a capital gain. 


Since the houses were erected less 
than two years prior to their sale 
they were not held by the taxpayer | 
for more than two years and were not 
capital assets within the meaning of 
section 206 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, and the taxpayer may not elect 
to have the portion of the profits 
from the sales which is allocable to 
the houses taxed to him as capital 
gain. 

Hazel T. Power. 
40737 and 46620. 

The assignment of future income by 
the petitioner herein to her husband 
under the facts of this case does not 
divest her of the liability for payment 
of the tax thereon. 

S. A. Lynch. Docket No. 46153. 

The petitioner in 1924 created an 
irrevocable trust fund for the support 
and maintenance of his wife and their | 
two children in contemplation of a 
divorce, which was obtained later in 
that year. The petitioner retained no 
interest in the trust fund or the in- 
come therefrom except a reversionary 
interest of remote possibility. Held, 
that the income from the fund in 
1927 is not taxable to the petitioner. 


Docket 
lf 





Docket Nos. 39032, 


| 


fferentiates this case from News| 
179, on the ground that it there appeared | 


that the carrier violated the act by fail-| 
ing to maintain a rate to cover the trans- 


to destination thereby compelling the 
shipper to pay the excessive joint through 





damages, it was necessary for the Com- 
mission to determine the reasonableness | 
rate. But the court said that 
in this case defendant published and 


boundary to destination which was not 
found unreasonable by the Commission 
and plaintiff was not compelled to pay 
the joint through rate by reason of any 
violation of the act on the part of the 
defendant. 

We are of opinion that the record shows 
that the Commission had jurisdiction to 


| determine the reasonableness of the joint 


through international rate. 
Restriction on Authority 


The act does not empower the Commis- 
sion to prescribe or regulate such rates. 
It applies to international commerce only 
in so far as the transportation takes 
place within the United States.* The act 
applied to the transportation of the cow | 
peas from the boundary to destination 
and required defendant to establish just | 
and reasonable rates for that service. And 
defendant was liable to shippers for 
damages resulting from its failure so to| 
do. Sections 1 (1) ‘c), (2) and (5), 6 (1),} 
(7) and 8. 

The act prohibits every excessive charge, 
whether exacted directly or obtained by 
indirection, and its provisions are de- 
signed to prevent evasion of the rule that 
every charge for transportation shall be 
just and reasonable. The collection by a 
common carrier of exorbitant charges is 
a tort (‘Smith v. The Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., 49 Wis. 443, 448) 





that the shipments moved as described; 
that plaintiff paid and bore the freight 
charges; that so far as defendant par- 


ticipated in such transportation and rates | 
it should | 


it was a tort-feasor and that 
make reparation for the damage to com- 
plainant in the sum of $1,122.72 with in- 
terest. And by its order the Commission 
authorized and directed defendant to pay 
complainant that sum. 

Jurisdictional Point Decided 


~Defendant having refused to make rep- 
aration, plaintiff brought this action and 
in its complaint alleged the transporta- 
tion, the unreasonableness of the rate as 
found by the Commission, showed the 
charges paid by it to defendant, made 
the Commission's report and order a part 
of the complaint and prayed judgment for 
the amount of damages found by the Com- 
mission. 

Defendant’s answer admitted the trans- 
portation, the rate exacted and ‘the 
charges collected. It alleged that defend- 
ant maintained a rtae applicable on cow 
peas in carloads from the international 
boundary at Nogales to San Francisco but 
it did not specify that rate or State that 
it was reasonable. It averred that the 
Commission had not found such rate un- 
just, unreasonable or otherwise in viola- 
tion of law and that the Commission had 


no jurisdiction to order the defendant ‘o)| 


Pay any reparation or damages. 
The opinion of the district court of ap- 


and the general rule as to liability of | 
joint tort-feasors applies where two or | 
more connecting carriers combine to im- | 
pose excessive charges for transportation 
over their connecting lines. L. & N. R. R. 
| y. Sloss-Sheffield Co., 269 U. S. 217, 232- | 
233. Defendant is liable for any violation | 
of the act by it that caused or contributed 
|to cause damage to plaintiff without re- 
gard to the proportion of the charges at- | 
| tributable to the foreign transportation or 
| paid to the foreign carrier. News Syndi- | 
cate Co. v. N. ¥. C. R. R., supra, 187-188. | 


*The act does not authorize or forbid the 
making of joint through international rates. 





The Commission, recognizing that they are 
of great convenience to carriers and ship- 
pers, does not object to their maintenance 


| if shown, together with the agreed divisions, 

in tariffs filed in compliance with require- 
| Rute” prescribed by it. Tariff Circular 18A, 
| 


Rule 72, adopted Nov. 22, 1909, addition 
adopted March 7, 1910. Publication of Rates 
| Between United States and Canada, 147 I. 
Cc. C. 778. 


| The act does not create a cause of ac- 


| tion based on the Commission's findings | 


and reparation order for the recovery of 
money collected as freight charges based 
on rates alleged to be unjust and unrea- 
sonable. It makes a determination by the 
Commission of the unreasonableness of 
the rate attacked and the extent that 
, it is, if at all, excessive a condition prece- 
dent to suit. 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


|On certificate from the Court of Claims. 
MONTE APPEL (FREDERICK SCHWERTNER With 


‘opinion of the court. 


Claims. 
| was dismissed as not in accord with appli- 


are: 
| manufacturer 
chusetts, sold a motorcycle of its manu- 


pal corporation of 


money 


Section 16 (2) provides that, if the car- | 


Federal Government Is Refused Tax 
On Motorcycles Sold to State Agency 


Levy, Construed by Supreme Court as Excise on Sale, Held 
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Not to Be Allowable ‘as to Vehicles Purchased for Use in 





INDIAN MOoTOCYCLE COMPANY 
v. 
Unitep StTatrs OF AMERICA. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 5. 





him on the brief), for plaintiff; THomas | 
D. THacHer, Solicitor General (ARTHUR | 
B. Rvucc, Assistant Attorney General, 
Fred K. Dyar and H. Brian HOLLAND | 
with him on the brief), for the United 
States. | 
Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 
Mr. Justice VAN Devanter delivered the | 
This is a certificate from the Court of | 


At a prior term the certificate | 


able rules and then reinstated, as in| 


It since has 


The facts disclosed in the certificate 
In 
of motorcycles in Massa- 
acture to the City of Westfield, a munici- 
that Commonwealth, 


or use by the city in its police service. 


|A tax in respect of the sale was assessed 
and collected from the plaintiff under sec- 


ion 600 of the Revenue Act of 1924, c. 


234, 43 Stat. 322. 


After due but unsuccessful effort to have 
he same refunded, the plaintiff brought 
uit in the Court of Claims to recover the 
so exacted from it—the tax be- 
ng assailed as invalid, as it had been in 
he application for a refund, on the 


ground that it was imposed in contraven- 


ion of the constitutional immunity of 
he State and her governmental agencies 
rom Federal taxation. The parties sub- 


mitted an agreed statement showing the 


acts here recited, and the Court of 


Claims then certified to this court the|not controlling, 
question (we state its substance), where a' legislative action strengthens our conclu- 
motorcycle is sold by its manufacturer to;sion, drawn from the taxing provision, 
|a municipal corporation of a State for use|that the tax is laid on the sale, and on 
by such corporation in its police service, | 
can the transaction be taxed under sec- 
| tion 600 of the Revenue Act of 1924 con- 
—, with the constitutional immunity 
| of t 
cies 


State and her governmental agen- 
rom Federal taxation. 


| Jurisdiction to Entertain 


Certificate Discussed 


Our jurisdiction to entertain certificates | 
from the Court of Claims, and the limi- 
| tations on that jurisdiction, are explained 
|in Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Supply 
Co. v. United States, supra. 
| certificate when tested by the rules there | 
stated is unobjectionable. 
question of law suitably distinct and defi- 
nite. 
by an agreed statement accepted below, 
it is apparent that a decision of the ques- | 
tion either way will be decisive of the case, | 
this affords no ground for declining to} 
entertain the certificate. 
v. Mayer, 235 U. S. 55, 66, and cases cited. 


The present 
It presents a 


And while, with the facts settled 


Section 600 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 


|C. 234, 43 Stat. 253, 332, is part of Title 
| VI entitled Excise Taxes. The section pro- 
vides that there “shall be levied, assessed, 
coliected and paid upon the following ar- 
| ticles sold or leased by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 
| the following percentage of the price for | 
which so sold or leased.” 
among the articles enumerated and the 
applicable tax is five per centum of the 
price for which they are sold. Manufac- 
| turers, producers and importers are re- 
quired severally to make returns of their 
| sales and to pay the tax. 


Motorcycles are 


This taxing provision is a reenactment, 


with minor changes not material here, of 
a provision which was included in the Rev- 


enue Act of 1917, c. 63, section 600, 4 Stat. 
300, 316, and repeated in succeeding enact- 
ments. It is now section 600 of the Rey- 
enue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 93; 
U. S. C., title 26, section 881, 


Tax Construed as 
Excise on Sale 


Both parties rightly regard the tax as 
an excise, and not a direct tax on the 


| articles named. But they differ as to the| 


transaction or act on which it 
Counsel for the plaintiff insist it is laid 
on the sale. Conusel for the Government 
regard it as laid on manufacture, produc- 


is laid. 


United States | 


Police Service 





tion or importation, or, in the alternative, 
on any one of these and the sale. We 
think it is laid on the sale, and on that 
alone. It is levied as of the time of sale 
and is measured according to the price 
obtained by the sale. It is not laid on 
all sales, but only on first or initial sales— 
those by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer. Subsequent sales, as where pur- 
chasers at first sales resell, are not taxed. 

Counsel for the Government base their 


contention on the requirement that the! 


tax be paid by “the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or importer;” but we think this 
requirement is intended to be no more 
than a comprehensive and _ convenient 
mode of reaching all first or initial sales, 
and that it does not reflect a purpose 
to base the tax in any way on manu- 
facture, production or importation. Im- 
portation, as such, already was otherwise 


|taxed, chapter 356, section 1, paragraph 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Supply Co. v.| Pp 


United States, 281 U. S. 572. 
been amended, and further argument has 
been heard. 


369, 42 Stat. 858, 885, U. S. C., title 19, 


|section 121, paragraph 369, and in our 
| opinion the words relied on fall short of 
|expressing a purpose to subject it to a} 


| further tax. 


1925 the plaintiff, a corporate | 


| Exemptions Under Dual 


Government System 


This view of the tax is not new. The 
| Administrative Bureau adopted it at the 
|outset and has adhered to it up to the 
present time. The regulations issued un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1917 said on this 
|point: “The tax 


| 365: and this is repeated in the later regu- 
lations. 21 Tr. Dec. Int. Rev. 412; 23 


|Tr. Dec. Int. Rev. 68; 24 Tr. Dec. Int.| 


|Rev. 56; 26 Tr. Dec. Int. Rev. 592. In- 
|deed, the tax is frequently spoken of in 
|the regulations as a sales tax. And it is 


so described in reports of congressional | 


|committees dealing with revenue bills in 


| which it was retained. Sen. Rep. No. 398, | 


|p. 40, 68th Cong., 1st Sess.; House Rep. 
No. 1, p. 16, 69th Cong., lst Sess. While 
this administrative and 


that alone. 


The cases of Corneii v. Coyne, 192 U. 
S. 418, and American Manufacturing Co. 


for the government, are not pertinent; for 
both related to taxes distinctly imposed 
on manufacturing. 

With this understanding of the nature 
of the tax, we come to the question pro- 
pounded in the certificate. 

It is an established principle of our 


| 
| 


that the instrumentalities, means and op- 
erations whereby the United States exer- 
cises its governmental powers are exempt 
from taxation by the States, and that the 
instrumentalities, means and operations 
whereby the States exert the governmental 
powers belonging to them are equally ex- 
empt from taxation by the United States. 
This principle is implied from the inde- 
pendence of the national and State gov- 
ernments within their respective spheres 
and from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which look to the maintenance of 
the dual system. Collector v. Day, 11 


U. S. 216, 224-225. 
applies it is not affected by the amount 
of the particular tax or the extent of the 
resulting interference, but is absolute. 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 430; 
United States v. Baltimore & Ohio R. 
| R. Co., 17 Wall. 322, 327; Johnson v. Mary- 
|land, 254 U. S. 51, 55-56 (Note No. 1); 
Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501, 505; 
Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35, 44-46. 

Of course, the reasons underlying the 
principle mark the limits of its range. 
Thus as to persons or corporations which 
serve as agencies of government, National 
or State, and also have private property 
or engage on their own account in busi- 
ness for gain, it is well settled that the 
principle does not extend to their private 
| property or private business, but only to 
their operations or acts as such agencies 
(Note No. 2), and, in harmony with this 
view, it also has been held where a State 
departs from her usual governmental 
functions and “engagés in a business 
which is of a private nature” no immunity 
, arises in respect of her own or her agents’ 
operations in that business (Note No. 3). 
| While these decisions show that the im- 
| munity does not extend to anything lying 
| outside or beyond governmental functions 
| ane their exertion, 
which we now shall refer show that it 








Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME. COURT 


Published in Full 





CRIMINAL LAW—Preliminary proceedin 


for trial—Power of committing magistrat 

A Federal judge of a Pennsylvania di 
in proceedings under section 1014 of the 
the removal to the District of Columbia 
District, did not have 


dence establishing or 
issue of whether there w 
justify his commitment a 


of the statute upon which the indictmen 


of facts for the trial court to determine.— 


Cunningham, U. S. ex rel. (Sup. Ct. U. 


did authority to determine the sv 
since an indictment is received in such a proceeding n 


tending to establish the commission of 


Text in This Issue 


&s—Removal of accused to other district 
e to pass on sufficiency of indictment— 

Strict, sitting as a committing magistrate 
Revised Statutes of the United States for 
of a person who had been indicted in the 
ifficiency of the indictment, 
ot as a pleading, but as evi- 
an offense on the 


as probable cause to believe the prisoner guilty so as to 


nd removal for trial, and the magistrate shoul 
doubtful questions of law relating to the sufficienc : ae ee 


y of the indictment or the validity 
d as well as all doubtful questions 
Fetters, United States Marshal, ete., v. 
S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 744, May 28, 1931. 


t is base 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS 
ings—Sufficiency of complaint— 


SION—Proceedings—Reparation proceed- 


A complaint in a reparation proceeding before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion alleging that a joint through rate was unreasonable and was charged in viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act was sufficient’ to invoke the jurisdiction of 


the Commission, notwithstanding section 13 of the Intersta 
viding that the complaint “shall briefly state the facts,” 
before the Commission may be informal.—Lewis-Sim 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 744, May 28, 1931. 


te Commerce Act pro- 
since reparation proceedings 
as-Jones Co. v. Pacific Co. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Reparation 


proceedings—Jurisdiction to determine re: 


asonableness of joint through international 


rate—Action for excessive charges in State court— 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
determine the reasonableness of a joint ti 
of goods from a point in Me 


had jurisdiction, in a reparation case, to 
hrough international rate for the shipment 


xico to San Francisco by transportation over a foreign 


line to Nogales, Ariz., and over a domestic line from such point to San Francisco, 
prescribed by a tariff joined in by the Mexican and the domestic railroad compa- 
nies and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Department of 
Communications and Public Works of Mexico, under an agreement between the two 


companies as to a division of the rate, a 
not empower the Commission to prescrib 


Ithough the Interstate Commerce Act does 
e or regulate such rates, since the act does 


prohibit every excessive charge whether exacted directly or indirectly; the domestic 


railroad company was liable for the am 
Interstate Commerce Commission withou 
| attributable to the foreign transportatior 
| such liability could be enforced in a Sta 
to the excessive charges being prima f 
Co. v. Southern Pacific Co. (Sup. Ct. U. 


ount found to have been excessive by the 
it regard to the proportion of the charges 
1 or paid to the foreign railroad company; 
te court action, the Commission’s order as 
acie evidence thereof.—Lewis-Simas-Jones 
S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 744, May 28, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


| EXCISE TAXES—Motorcycles sold by 
State instrumentalities—1924 Act— 
| 


| 


Motocycle Co. v. U. S. 





SS a 


manufacturer to municipal corporation— 


The sale of motorcycles to a State agency, such as a municipal corporation, for 
use in its police service is not subject to taxation by the United States.—Indian 
(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 744, May 28, 1931, 


is on the sale of the) 
|articles mentioned,” 20 Tr. Dec. Int. Rev.) 


v. St. Louis, 250 U. S. 459, cited by counsel | 


constitutional system of dual government | 


Wall. 113, 125, 127; Willcutts v. Bunn, 282 | 
Where the principle | 


other decisions to| 





does extend to all that lies within that 
field. 

It has been adjudged that bonds of the | 
United States issued to raise money for 
governmental purposes, and the interest 
thereon, are immune from State taxation, 
because such a tax, even though incon- 
siderable in amount and imposed only on 
holders of the bonds, would burden the 
exercise by the United States of its power | 
to borrow money. Weston v. Charleston, 
2 Pet. 449, 468 (Note No. 4); The Banks | 
v. The Mayor, 7 Wall. 16; Home Savings 
Bank v. Des Moines, 205 U. S. 503, 513; 
Northwestern Insurance Co. v. Wisconsin, 
275 U. S. 136, 140. And this immunity has 
| been held to include bonds of a municipal 
|corporation in a Territory issued to raise 
|money for municipal purposes, the deci- 
| sion being put on the ground that such a 
corporation is an instrumentality of the 
| United States exercising delegated gov- 
ernmental powers. Farmers and Me- 
|chanics Savings Bank v. Minnesota, 232 
| U. S. 516, 525. 

It also has been adjudged that bonds! 
|}of municipal corporations in the several | 
States issued to raise money for public) 
municipal purposes, and the _ interest} 
thereon, are immune from Federal taxa- | 
tion, and this on the ground that such | 
corporations are representatives of the} 
States and exercise some of their powers, 
and that under the implications of the| 
| Constitution the governmental agencies | 
|} and operations of the States have the same! 
immunity from Federal taxation that like | 
agencies and operations of the United 
States have from taxation by the State. 
Pollock v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.,| 
157 U. S. 429, 584-586, 601, 652, 653; s. c.| 
158 U. S. 601, 618, 693. 
It has been further adjudged that the | 
salary of an officer of the United States | 
is immune from State taxation because | 
the salary is the “means by which his| 
services are procured and retained” and | 
its taxation by a State would burden the} 
exertion by the United States of powers, | 
belonging to the latter. Dobbins v. Com- 
missioner of Erie County, 16 Pet. 435, 448, 
449. And “for like reasons” it has been| 
held that the salary of a State officer | 
is immune from Federal taxation. Col- 
lector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, 124. 





| 


Applications of 
Principle Presented 


Other applications of the principle are 
shown in cases where it has been ruled | 
that a State excise on the transmission of 
telegrams is void as to mesages sent by 
officers of the United States on public 
business, because the excise, although ex- 
acted only of the telegraph company, is, | 
so far as it is based on the Government 
messages, a tax on the means employed 
by the United States in carrying its con- 
stitutional powers into effect, Western 
Union Telegraph Co. v. Texas, 105 U. 8. 
460, 466; Williams v. Talladega, 226 U. S. 
404, 418-419; and that bonds exacted by 
a@ municipal corporation of a State as a 
condition to granting licenses the issue 
of which is committed by the State to 
such corporation can not be taxed by 
the United States, even though the tax 
be collected only from the licensees, be- 
cause such a tax would burden the exer- 
cise of a function belonging to the State 
and city in their governmental capacity, 
Ambrosini v. United States, 187 U. S. 1, 8. 

In Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox, 277 U. 
S. 218, this court was called upon to de-| 
termine whether a State excise laid on 
the sale of gasoline, and collected only 
from the dealer making the sale, could 
be applied to sales to the United States 
for the use of its coast guard fleet and 
its veterans’ hospital, and the ruling, 
made after much consideration, was that 
the excise could not be so applied con- 
sistently with the constitutional principle. 
The court there held that while a State 
may impose a tax on a dealer “for the 
privilege of carrying on trade that is 
subject to the power of the State,” she 
may not lay any tax on sales to the 
United States by which it “secures the 
things desired for its governmental pur- 
poses,” and further: 

“It is immaterial that the seller and 
not the purghaser is required to report 
and make pr yment to the State. Sale and 
purchase constitute a transaction by 
which the tax is measured and on which 
the burden rests. * * * To use the num- 
ber of gallons sold the United States as 
& measure of the privilege tax is in sub- 
stance and legal effect to tax the sale. 
(Citing cases.) And that is to tax the 
United States—to exact tribute on its 
trafisactions and apply the same to the 
support of the States.” 








Federal Government 
Denied Right to Tax 


We think it follows from these decisions, 
particularly from the one last cited, that 
the sale of motor cycles to a State agency, 
such as a municipal corporation, for use 
in its police service is not subject to tax- 
|ation by the United States. The mainte- 
nance of a police service by such a State 
|agency, like the maintenance of a coast 
guard service by the United States, is a 
| governmentai function; and that function 
| extends—in one instance as much as in 
| the other—to the purchase of equipment 
and supplies needed to render the par- 
ticular service efficient. 

Under the constitutional principle the 
exertion of such a function by a State 
or a State agency has the same immunity 
from Federal taxation that like exertions 


1.—Respecting the immunity from State 
taxes this court there said: 

“With regard to taxation, no matter how 
reasonable, or how universal and undiscrimi- 
| nating, the State's inability to interfere has 
; been regarded as established yince McCulloch 
vy. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316. he decision in 
that case was not put upon any considera- 
tion of degree but upon the entire absence 
of power on the part of the States to touch, 
jin that way at least, the instrumentalities 
of the United States; 4 Wheat. 429, 430; and 
that is the law today. Farmers & Mechanics 
Fevings Bank v. Minnesota, 223 U. 8. 516, 525, 


| _2.—-Thomson vy. Pacific Railroad, 9 Wall. 579. 
591; Railroad Company v. Peniston, 18 Wall. 
| 5, 34, 36-37; Central Pacific R. R. Co. v. Cali- 
fornia, 162 U. S. 91, 125, 126; Baltimore Ship 
Building and Dry Dock Company v. Balti- 
more, 195 U. 8S. 375, 382. Alward v. Johnson 
| (decided Feb. 24, And see McCulloch 
vy. Maryland, supra, p. 436; Osborn v. Bank 
of United States, 9 heat. 738, 867; Clallam 
County v. United States, 263 U. 8. 341, 345. 
a Carolina v. United States, 199 U. 
5 , 


4.—This court there said: “The right to tax 
the contract to any extent, which made, must 
operate upon the power to borrow before it 
is exercised, and have a sensible influence on 
the contract. The extent of this influence 
depends on the will of a distinct government. 
To any extent, however inconsiderable, it is 
a burden on the operation of government.” 


—————————— 


















SITUATION WANTED 

Young man, 23, bright, industrious, in- 
telligent, refined, good character, loyal, 
honest and trustworthy. High and business 
echool graduate, excellent “—. take 
light dictation, and drive car. eferences, 
Desire permanent connection with large 
concern, Will work hard for advancement 
under any environment anywhere in the 
United States. Could you use me? 
Lee G. Stark, 4058 Flora Pl., St. Louis, Mo, 



























| reason that the tax on foreign companies 


| the United States can rot tax consistently | 


| tion were not laid on transactions involv- 


| without substantial benefit to the govern- 


| would benefit directly the government sup- 












Corporation Tax 


Of State Upheld 


Levy on Capital Steck of Do- 
mestic Companies in Wash- 
ington Valid 


‘Committing Court 


| 


Denied Power to 
- Judge Indictment 


Supreme Court Refuses Fed- 
eral Magistrate Authority 
To Pass on Sufficiency of 
Charges 








Otymptia, WasH., May 27. 

The annual license tax imposed on the 
entire authorized capital stock of domes- 
tic corporations is not invalid for the 


is based on that proportion of the capital 
stock employed in the State. The Wash-| 
ington Supreme Court has so ruled in a 
case entitled Spokane International Rail- 
way Co. v. State. 





Water C. Fetters, UNITED STATES MAR= 
| SHAL, 


by the United States or its agencies have | 


v. 
UNITED STATES, EX REL. THOMAS W. CUN- 
from State taxation. Here the tax is laid | 


NINGHAM. 
directly on the sale to a governmental) Supreme Court of the United States. 
State agency of an article purchased for No. 720. 


governmental purposes. The sale and 
purchase constitute a single transaction, | 
in which the purchaser is an essential 
participant. Without that participation | 
the sale could not be effected. Thus, the! 
transaction falls within the class which 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals tor the Third Circuit. 

Ciaupe R. Brancx, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General (THomas D. 
Tuacnuer, Solicitor General, and ERwIN 
N. Gr:swotp with him on the brief), 
for petitioner; Rusy R. VALE (JOHN Ww. 
Dickerson, OTTO Kraus JR., BENJAMIN 
M. Gotper with him on the brief), for 


with the constitutional principle. 
The decisions in Metcalf & Eddy v. 





Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 526; Wheeler Lum- respondent. 

ber Bridge and Supply Co. v. United Opinion of the Court 

States, hn y 8S. 572, 579; and Willcuts v. May 25, 1931 

Bunn, 282 U. S. 216, 225 et seq., cit : es 

counsel for the aicemeu = uae Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the 








tinguishable, for the taxes there in ques-| opinion of the court. 


On April 20, 1928, an indictment was re- 
turned by a grand jury in the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia, charg- 
ing the respondent Cunningham with a 
violation of section 102, R. S. * (U. S. C., 
Title, 2, section 192), in having refused tw 
answer pertinent questions put to him by 
a committee of the United States Senate. é 
It is not necessary to reproduce the indict- 
ment. For present purposes, the facts 
pleaded therein sufficiently appear in the 
} opinion of this court in Barry v. United 
States ex rel. Cunningham, 279 U. S. 597. 
After indictment, respondent was arrested 
in Pennsylvania upon a warrant issued 
under section 1014, R. S. (U.S. C., Title 18, 
section 591), and taken before a United 
States district judge sitting as a com- 
mitting magistrate. Sertion 1014 pro- 
vides: 

For any crime or offense against the United 
States, the offender may, by any justice or 
judge of the United States, or by any com- 
missioner of a circuit court to take bail, or 
by any chancellor, judge of a supreme or 
superior court, chief or first Judge of com~- 
mon pleas, mayor of a city, justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate, of any State 
where he may be found, and agreeably to 
the usual mode of process against offenders 
in such State, and at the expense of the 
United States, be arrested and imprisoned, 
|or bailed, as the case may be, for trial be- 
fore such court of the United States as by 
law has cognizance of the offense. 






ing an exertion of governmental functions 
and their bearing on governmental opera- 
tions was so indirect or remote as to place 
them outside the principle which is appli- 
cable here. 

The question propounded in the certifi- 
cate is answered in the negative. 

Mr. Justice Hormes regards Panhandle 
Oil Co. v. Knox as controlling in principle 
and upon that ground acquiesces in this 
decision. 


Benefits Considered 


In Dissenting Opinion 


Dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice STONE. 

I think the question should be answered 
in the affirmative. The implied immunity 
of one government, either national or 
state, from taxation by the other should 
not be enlarged. Immunity of the one 
necessarily involves curtailment of the 
other’s sovereign power to tax. The prac- 
tical effect of enlargement, is commonly 
to relieve individuals from ‘a tax, at the 
expense of the government imposing it, 



























ment for whose theoretical advantage the 
immunity is invoked. Compare Metcalf 
& Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 522-4: 
South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S. 
437, 455; Railroad Company v. Peniston, 
18 Wall. 5, 30-31; see also Missouri v. 
Gehner, 281 U. S. 313, 323; Macallen Com- 
Pany v. Massachusetts, 279 U. S. 620, 637. | 

This is especially the case where, as here, 
the sole ground of the immunity is that, 
although the tax is an excise collected by | 
one government from an individual nor- 
mally subject to it, the incidence of the 
tax may conceivably be shifted to the! 
other government. In such a case it is 
not clear how a recovery by the taxpayer | 











*Sec. 102. Every person who having been 


summoned as a witness by the authority 
of either House of Congress, to give testi- 
mony or to produce papers upon any matter 
under inquiry before either House, or any 
committee of either House of Congress, will- 
fully makes default, or who, having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, 
and imprisonment in a common jail for not 
less than one month nor more than 12 
months. . 

That section further provides for the re« 
moval of the offender, if committed, to the 


district where the offense is to be tried. 


Indictment Introduced 


At the hearing before the district judge 
the Government, to show probable cause, 
introduced in evidence a certified copy 
of the indictment, and rested. Respond- 
ent challenged the sufficiency of the in<- 
|dictment upon the ground that the ques- 
tions set forth therein, which he had re< 
fused to answer, were not pertinent to 
the committee's inquiry, and introduced a 
transcript of the proceedings before the 
committee. The district judge ordered re- 
spondent’s commitment and his removal 
to the District of Columbia. 

Respondent, thereupon, sought his dis- 












posed to be burdened; and the assumption | 
of indirect benefit in the case of a tax of 
this type necessarily rests upon specula- 
tion rather than reality. See Lash’s Prod- 
ucts Co. v. United States, 278 U. S. 175. 
It is significant that neither the Federal 
nor any State government has appeared 
by intervention or otherwise to support this 
claim of immunity in cdses in which the 
taxpayer has urged it upon us. 

The court has many times held, as re- 
cently as in Educational Films Corpora- 
tion-v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379, that an excise 
tax, imposed directly on the individual, is | 
not invalid because indirectly it may) 
burden either the State or the national 
government. See also Willcuts v. Bunn,! 
282 U. S. 216, 225; Denman v. Slayton, 282 
U. S. 514. A bequest to the United States 
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or a State may be subjected to an inherit-| charge from the custody of the United 

ance tax by the other, United States yv.|States marshal, and filed a petition for 

Perkins, 163 U. S. 625; Snyder v. Bettman, a writ of habeas corpus to that end in 
| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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WHERE GOVERNMENT 
and AERONAUTICS MEET 









O; THE $20,000,000 worth of 
aviation products sold abroad last year, forty per cent 
were in some way associated directly with government 
effort. 










This is but one of many instances where govern- 
ment and business unite in the effort to give America 
her rising place in the aeronautic world. 










Just what are these thousands of resourcés which 
are tapped by nation and state and put to work for 
aeronautics? Where are the gontact points between 
the citizen whose. interests are in the air and his 
government? 





















THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


appearing daily in The United States Daily, a 
series of articles written by officials of the Fed- 
eral Government, will deal with this subject. 












Read the first article, appearing on the back 
page of The United States Daily today 


® 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Removal Sought 


Report by House Committee 
Charges State Commis- 
sion Has Been Remiss in 
Duty to Safeguard Public 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 27. 
The final report of the House Commit- 


tee on Investigation of the Public Serv- | guring April as compared with preceding 


ice Commission and Public Utilities has 
been submitted to the House. 


members of the Committee, reaffirms its 
conclusion submitted in a preliminary re- 
port that “the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania has lost the confidence 
of the people.” It finds that the Com- 
mission “has been negligent in its duties, 
indifferent in its stewardship, and a men- 
ace to proper utility regulation.” 


“We recommend,” the report says, “that 
the members of cur Public Service Com- 
mission be immediately removed from of- 
fice.” 

(A summary of the Committee’s pre- 
liminary report was printed in the issue 
of April 29.) 


Earned Large Excess 


The Committee asserts evidence has dis- 
closed that the reports of utilities to the 
Commission showed that the electric com- 
panies “earned an excess over 7 per cent 
on invested fixed capital in plant and 
property of $31,864,414 during 1930.” 


“Fhe Committee,” the report says, “re- 
affirms its preliminary findings and rec- 
ommendations with regard to security is- 
sues,” and adds in full text: 


The Committee reaffirms its recom- 
mendations relating to legislation con- 
trolling holding companies. All of the 
utility representatives appearing before 
the Commission, who were questioned, ad- 
mitted that legislation giving the Com- 
mission control over security issues and 
holding companies would materially assist 
and improve regulation. They stated that 
they had no objections to such legislation. 


Advocates Reparations 


The Committee reaffirms its recom- 
mendations regarding legislation to per- 
mit the Commission to award reparations 
in the same hearing wherein they find 
that existing rates have been unjust and 
unreasonable or discriminatory. 


The Committee reaffirms its prelimi- 
nary findings on legislation dealing with 
the assessment of cost. 

As stated in its preliminary report, the 
Committee is of the opinion that the ap- 
propriation to the Public Service Com- 
mission should be substantially increased 
in order to permit the Commission to 
employ sufficient personnel to conduct in- 
vestigations and examinations, to provide 
for necessary research to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility of actively protecting the peo- 
ple’s interests. 

Your Committee reaffirms its prelimi- 
nary findings that legislation should be 
enacted prohibiting an increase in rates 
until after the proposed increase has been 
approved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

Removal Provision Urged 

The question of the apopintment and 
removal of members of the Public Service 
Commission has been given very serious 
study by your Committee. It is very 
necessary in order to avoid a repetition 
of our present utility situation that the 
definite responsibiilty for the actions of 
the Public Service Commission be con- 
centrated in the chief executive of the 
Commonwealth. Your Committee recom- 
mends that legislation be enacted per- 
mitting the Goevfmor of the Common- 
wealth to appoint and remove all mem- 
bers of the Commission. A charge that 
this concentration of responsibility will be 
placing all the utilities in Pennsylvania 
in the Governor's hands is false, mislead- 
ing and absurd. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of giving the Governor power 
of appointment and removal has been 
very carefully studied and analyzed and it 
is the consensus of opinion of your Com- 
mittee that this is the only feasible solu- 
tion of this problem. 


Only Part Should Be Printed 


The Committee reaffirms its preliminary 
recommendation that appellants in cases 
from the Public Service Commission 
should be permitted to print only those 
parts of the record that pertain to their 
appeal. 

The Committee reaffirms its findings in 
its preliminary report on rural electrifica- 
tion. The Committee further recommends 
that some of the funds made available 
by the increased appropriation should be 
used to cooperate with the electrical in- 
dustry in promoting rural electrification 
State aid in extending rural electrification 
would be as beneficial to the farmers as 
State aid is in extending rural highway. 

The Committee reaffirms its recommen- 
dations regarding the annual reports of 
the public utilities to the Public Service 
Commission. 

In this preliminary report, your Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of the 
net investment theory as a Pennsylvania 
standard for rate base determination. Your 
Committee affirms its belief in the net 
investment theory again and recommends 
its adoption in Pennsylvania as a stand- 
ard for rate base determination. 


Approved by Utilities 


The Committee's recommendations for 
legislation regarding net investment are 
contained in House Bill No. 1632, as 
amended in the Judiciary General Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Net investment, as 
stated in the amendment to Bill No. 1632, 
has been approved by many of the execu- 
tives of the largest utility interests in 
Pennsylvania. 

In conclusion, your Committee urges 
legislation to take immediate steps to 
remedy the present situation. The Howell 
bill, being Senate Bill No. 259, as amended 
in the House, contains sufficient legisla- 
tion to remove many of the existing faults. 
The passage of this bill will be the first 
step toward proper utility control. The 
Committee, therefore, urges that Senate 
Bill No. 259, amended in the House Com- 
mittee, be immediately enacted into law. 


School Board Contracts 
Restricted in Colorado 


Denvrk, CoLo., May 27. 
A member of a local school board in 
Colorado may not legally sell supplies to 
the school board or write insurance on its 
property, according to a recent ruling of 
Attorney General Clarence L. Ireland. The 
courts have held that it is contrary to 
public policy for a public board to make 
contracts with one of its own members. 


Two Auto Insurance Bills 
Rejected in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 27. 

Two compulsory automobile insurance 

bills (H. 333 and H. 881) 

from the calendar of the Pennsylvania 

House May 25. They had been previously 
postponed on third reading. 
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SUPERVISION 


Conditions Affecting Business Security Sales Power Rates Said to Be Lower Payment on Note 
Of Pennsylvania And Employment Vary Widely Jy Acquisition of | In St. Louis Than Most Cities eld to Extend 
Utilities Board Some Helpful Signs Noted in Certain Centers, 


Says President’s Emergency Committee 


C 


the President's Emergency Committee for 


formation from 29 localities supplied by district representatives of the Department of | 
(A summary of the report was published in the issue of May 27.) The 
+ sa | 


Commerce. 
report follows in full text: 

Buffalo, «N. Y.—Development in a 
few of the principal lines of business show 
a slight general upward trend in Buffalo 


months. Conditions in the first half of 


| May have indicated that the trend is con- 
This report, signed by five of the seven | 


tinuing. During the four weeks of April 


| four steel plants, operating in Buffalo and 
| immediate vicinity, operated at 53 per cent 


| 


of the steel industry production capacity 
this year compared with 75 per cent a 
year ago, a decrease of 29 per cent. The 
week ended April 25 was the second time 
this year that 59 per cent of capacity was 
reached. During the month, Buffalo's 
production was well above the average for 
the entire country. 

An increase of one-third 
permits issued in April was the only index 
of business conditions locally which 
showed a considerable gain during that 
month. Business has been running at a 
somewhat even level, below normal, since 
the beginning of the year. 

The volume of business which has come 
from the manuiacturers of automobiles 
during the present month has been one of 
the most surprising developments of the 
year. In the steel industry, the drop in 
purchasing that has been expected to take 
place after what is usually an early Spring 
peak in orders from this source has not 


Committing Court's 
Indictment Power 


Refused Authority to Pass on 
Sufficiency of Charges 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
the Federal district court presided over 
by the same judge. That court held the 
indictment sufficient to support the com- 
mitment and removal and dismissed the 
petition. 26 F. (2d) 272. On appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, the order of the district court 


was reversed on the ground that the in- 
dictment disclosed that the questions pro- 
pounded to respondent were not pertinent 
to the inquiry, and, therefore, there was 


not probable cause for respondent's com-! 


mitment and removal to another district 
for trial. 33 F. (2d) 261. 


After our decision in the Barry case, 
supra, the court of appeals granted a re- 
hearing, but, upon consideration, adhered 
to its former decision. Thereupon, the 
United States Marshal applied to this 
court for a writ of certiorari, which was 
granted, but with an order vacating the 
judgments of both lower courts and re- 
manding the cause to the district court 
with directions to dismiss the proceeding 
as abated. Mathues v. United States ex 
rel. Cunningham, 282 U. S. —. This was 
done because the United States Marshal 
named in the petition had gone out of 
office and no substitution had been made 
within the statutory period. 


Inquiry Limited 
Respondent then surrendered himself to 
United States Marshall Fetters, who was 
then in office, and filed a new habeas 
corpus petition; and upon that petition, 


after a hearing, the district court ordered | 


the respondent to be discharged, deem- 
ing itself bound by the opinion of the 
coutt of appeals upon the former appeal. 
It is this last order which is now here 
for review, this court having granted a 
writ of certiorari pending the disposition 
of an appeal therefrom to the court be- 
low. 

In proceedings under section 1014, R. 
S., the inquiry is limited to the question 
whether there is probable cause to believe 
the prisoner guilty, so as to justify his 
commitment and removal for trial. This 
inquiry may take place in_advance of in- 
dictment or without the production of the 
indictment if one has been returned. When 
the indictment is produced before the com- 
mitting magistrate it is received not as 
a pleading, but as evidence establishing 
or tending to establish the commission of 
an offense; and the magistrate has au- 


thority to pass upon it only in that as-| 


pect. He has no authority to determine 
its sufficiency as a pleading. Morse v. 
United States, 267 U. S. 80, 83, and cases 
cited. 

First Order Held Proper 


Whether the indictment in this case 
properly could be held sufficient by the 
trial court upon demurrer, we have no 
occasion té6 consider. Without going into 
particulars, we think it clearly sufficient 
for removal purposes. The most that can 
be said is that the question whether the 
indictment is sufficient to put the re- 
spondent on trial is fairly debatable. It 
was never intended by section 1014 that 
an examining magistrate should have the 
power in removal proceedings to hold the 
facts pleaded in an indictment insufficient 
to charge an offense when that question 
is reasonably open to a difference of opin- 
ion. Doubtful questions of law relating 
to the sufficiency of the indictment or the 
validity of the statute upon which the 
indictment is based, as well as all doubt- 
ful questions of fact, are matters to be 
left for the trial court to determine. Par- 
ker v. United Swites, 3 F. (2d) 903, 904, 
and cases cited. 

In Hughes v. Gault, 271 U. S. 142, this 
court, after pointing out that the proceed- 
ings under section 1014, R. S., were in- 
trusted not only to judges and commis- 
sioners of the United States and judges 
of State courts, but to any “mayor of a 
city, justice of the peace, or other magis- 
trate, of any State where [the accused] 
may be found,” said (p. 150): 

“Obviously, in order to make it the duty 
of the judge to issue the warrant a mayor 
or a magistrate not a lawyer cannot be 
expected to do more than to decide in 
a summary way that the indictanent is 
intended to charge an offense against the 
laws of the United States, that the per- 
son before him is the person charged and 
that there is probable cause to believe him 
guilty, without the magistrate’s being held 
to more than avoiding palpable injustice.” 


A rule in respect of the power of one 
of the magistrates named in the statute, 
of course, applies to all. 


And see Rodman v. Pothier, 264 U. S. 
399, 402; Henry v. Henkel, 235 U. S. 219, 
229. 

The first order of commitment and re- 
moval made by the district judge was 
proper and should have been sustained. 
In the trial court the accused will have 
every opportunity to test the sufficiency 
of the indictment, since there it is not 
evidence, but “the very foundation of the 
charge.” Benson v. Henkel, 198 U. S. 1, 12. 


The judgment of the district court must 


were dropped| be reversed and the cause remanded to 


that court for further proceedings in caon- 
formity with this opinion. 
It is so ordered. 


in building , 


ONDITIONS afféeting business and employment continue to vary widely, with 
some improvement noted in certain centers, according to a statement May 26 by 


Employment. The report is based on in- 


occurred. Buffalo mills are naturally 
feeling the affects of this since a great 
proportion of their outlet goes to auto- 
motive production. 


Sales of electricity by the Buffalo- 
Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation 
of .Buffalo in April were 78,976,000 kilo- 
watt hours compared too 82,790,000 kilo- 
watt hours, a decrease of 3.8 per cent. 
This is an improvement over the preced- 
ing months, however. Sales of power to 
Buffalo factories amounted to 42,717,000 
kilowatt hours compared to 45,921,000, a 
decrease of 7 per cent. This is a con- 
siderable improvement over the figures 
of March, 1931, which has shown a de- 
crease of 14 per cent. 


Average Weekly Pay Rolls 
Reported as $1,217,767 


Average weekly pay rolls for April in 
140 factories in this area were $1,217,767, 
compared to $1,668,948 for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. This was a de- 
crease of 27 per cent. Comparing April 
with March of this year, the decrease was 
less than 1 per cent. April earnings were 
$27.65 weekly, compared with $30.99 last 
year, a decrease of 10.8 per cent. The de- 
crease in April compared with March, 
1931, was less than 1 per cent, March 
average weekly earnings having been 
$27.72. 

Employment, however, gained in num- 
ber for the third consecutive month, ac- 
cording to April figures made public re- 
cently by the Industrial Relation Associa- 
tion. The gain, however, has been very 
slight. Manufacturers of automotive 
| Parts were among those hiring men dur- 
ing the month just ended. Slower con- 
ditions were reported in clothing and 
house furnishings industries. 


As a result of a recent order for 60,000 
gallons of paint from the State of New 
York, the Town Paint Company has in- 
creased employment about 25 per cent and 
is operating on a 15-hour day basis. 


Construction on the new municipal 
marine airport is scheduled to begin dur- 
ing the next fortnight. 


Chicago, Ill—Chicago business, stimu- 
lated by the activities of the city’s jubilee 
celebration, displayed a decided upward 
trend during the past week in certain 
lines and less pronounced acceleration in 
| others, according to the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce. The ones that bene- 
fited most directly from spending by the 
huge crowds that thronged the city were 
the transportation companies, restaurants, 
— and retail and wholesaler mercantile 

rms. 


Result Was to Establish 


Optimistic Attitude 


Practically all business leaders agreed, 
however, that one of the principal re- 
sults of the jubilee has been the establish- 
ment in the public’s mind of a more opti- 
mistic view of future business trends. Res- 
taurants, and hotels with dining and lunch 
rooms, experienced heavy business al] 
week. Surface, elevated and suburban 
lines operated at capacity to transport the 
crowds that converged in the Loop for 
the various jubilee events. 


Wholesale mercantile firms, most of 
which made special promotional sales ef- 
forts in connection with the jubilee, en- 
joyed good business. Out-of-town buyers 
were here during the week in unusually 
large numbers. Retail merchants, offer- 
ing unusual bargains as jubilee attrac- 
tions, were unable definitely to determine 
what part of their heavy business was due 
to jubilee visitors and what portion to 
price inducements. Elsewhere in the gen- 
eral Chicago business picture markets 
maintained a quiet trend. Contemplated 
Chicago building projects are being an- 
nounced regularly but actual construction 
| work still is comparatively low. 
| Jobs filled by the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Bureau in Chicago for the week 
ended May lv totaled 858, according to 
figures given out by John Keane, genera) 
superintendent. This compared with 921 
for the previous week and 882 for the same 
period in 1930. Applicants for the week 
ended May 16 totaled 2,549, as compared 
with 2,565 for the previous week and 2.465 
for the same period in 1930. Of the total 
placed in employment for the week ended 
May 16, 367 were men and 491 women 
Supt. Keane's figures revealed. 


Philadelphia Situation 


In General Unchanged 


Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia indus- 
trial situation is in general unchanged 
Industrial employment and activity are 
unchanged except for few minor cases of 
reduced working hours in certain lines. 
Agricultural agents report condition of 
farms excellent. The large retail stores 
are experiencing quicker buying. 

Wilmington, Del.—Every effort being 
made to stimulate building in Delaware, 
as interests of State agree that full re- 
sumption of normal “building activities 
will start return of prosperity. Plans and 
specifications have been completed for 
three new school buildings outside the city 
and school commission intends to adver- 
tise for bids this month. Nine other school 
buildings will be constructed by school 
commissions in cooperation with State 
Board of Education during 1931, all out- 
side of Wilmington. This is independent 
of the proposed expenditure of between 
$300,000 and $400,000 for a new school 
building in the city. There is much agi- 
tation in the city for a new Federal build- 
ing to house post-office and other Govern- 
ment bureaus. Wilmington still has con- 
siderable employment placement work to 
be done. There is a slight improvement 
noted in the mercantile situation, due to 
improved weather. 

New York—The Police Department Un- 
employment Relief Bureau.— The police 
department reports that the total unem- 
ployed registered with that organization 
on May 20 amounted to 74,865, as com- 
pared with 74,768 on May 13. There has 
been practically no change in the present 
situation. 


New York City Reports 
Considerable Building 


Bilreau of Buildings, Borough of Man- 
hattan.—During the week ended May 16 
11 plans were filed for 13 new buildings, 
at an estimated cost of $235,080, and 67 
plans for alterations to 74 buildings, at 
an estimated cost of $271,225. 

Bureau of Buildings, Borough of Brook- 
lvn.—During the week ended May 9 there 
was 80 plans filed for 104 new buildings 
at an estimated cost of $1,381,860, and 183 
plans filed for alterations on 186 build- 
ings at an estimated cost of $180,675. Dur- 
ing the week of May 16, 70 plans were 
filed for 89 new buildings at an estimated 
cost of $2,342,525, and 156 plans for 164 
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| Utility Described Trade Commission Given Data Concerning | 
Eisaiatgiens Affairs of Union Light and Power 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Investment of North 
American Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 19 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accouniant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in, the Commission’s investi- 
gation of financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of May 25, continued May 26 
and 27, and proceeds as fellows: 

Q. Please summarize the profits to the 
bankers and to Central State Electric 
Corporation. 


A. The profits to the bankers and Cen- 
tral States Electric Corporation in connec- 
tion with the sale by the latter of the 
Cleveland stock and the bankers’ spread 
on the bonds issued by the North Ameri- 
can Edison Company are summarized as 
follows: 


To bankers, Dillon, Read & Company, 
and its subsidiaries the Ashland Securi- 
ties Corporation, the spread on sale of 
$14,000,000 principal amount of North 
American Edison Company bonds was the 
selling price to the public by Dillon, Read 
& Company at 92.5, or $12,950,000, and the 
cost te the Ashland Securities Corpora- 
tion at 86, or $12,040,000, or a spread of 
$910,000. 

The profit to Ashland Securities Cor- 
poration on the sale of Cleveland stock to 
North American Edison Company was 
$729,800 by reason of the difference be- 
tween the selling price of the North Amer- 
ican Edison Company of $11,540,000 and 
the cost to Ashland Securities Corpora- 
tion of $10,810,200, the total profit to the 
bankers being $1,639,800. 

The profit to Central States Electric 
Corporation on the sale of the Cleveland 
stock was $359,488; the total profit was 
$1,999,288, which was lated reduced by 
$41,613.88. 

Q. These figures of profit that you have 
given us are gross profits, I take it, of 
course? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Common Stock Investment 


Q. Will you summarize the investment 
of the North American Company in the 
common stock of the North American 
Edison Company since 1922? 

A. The investment in North American 
Edison Company by the North American 
Company during the year 1922 to 1929, in- 
clusive, and the consideration therefor are 
summarized as follows: 

1922, at organization, the North Ameri- 
can Company exchanged 110,151 shares of 
$100 par value common stock of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company of Mis- 
souri, ledger value $11,189,870, and 60,000 
shares of the North American Company 
6 per cent preferred stock, par value $3,- 
000,000, for 200,000 shares of North Amer- 
ican Edison Company common. stock, 
ledger value $14,189,870. 

In 1923, the North American Company 
subscribed to 200,000 shares of North 
American Edison Company common stock 
at 70, $14,000,000; floating debt, $1,308,582. 

In 1928 and 1929, the North American 
Company subscribed at $100 to 175,000 
shares of common stock of the North 
American Edison Company, or $7,500,000. 

Total investment of the North American 


Company was 475,000 shares at $36,998,452, | 


but there is deducted in 1923 15,000 shares 
which were donated back to the North 
American Edison Company, which had a 
ledger value of $1,050,000, and the floating 
debt of the North American Edison Com- 
pany was cancelled in the amount of $1,- 
308,582, so that the net ledger value on 
the books of the North American Company 
at Dec. 31, 1929, for 60,000 shares of com- 
fon stock of North American Edison 
Company was $34,639,870. 

Subscriptions to the additional stock in 
1923 to 1929 were taken at the above prices 
in liquidation of the indebtedness of 
North American Edison Company to the 
North American Company as the result of 
advances made by the latter from time to 
time. 


Donation of Shares 


Q. Why did The North American Com- 
pany donate 15,000 shares of North Amer- 
ican Edison Company common stock back 
to that company and cancel $1,508,582 of 
floating debt of that company? 

A. This action was taken by the com- 
pany in order to enable North American 
Edison Company to write down its invest- 
ment in The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company and Union Electric 
Light and Power Company by a similar 
amount. Accordingly, North American Edi- 
son Company wrote down its investment 
in the Milwaukee stock by $2,183,911.82 
and the Union stock by $174,670.30, and it 
placed in its treasury the 15,000 shares 
of its common stock so donated at $1,030,- 
000 and cancelled $1,308,482.12 of its in- 
debtedness to The North American Com- 
pany. The North American Company 
wrote down its investment in the common 
stock of North American Edison Company 
by $1,050,000 in order to reflect the dona- 
tion to that company of the 15,000 shares 
of North American Edison Company's 
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Rates charged for 
service in metropolitan St. Louis by the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company 
(Mo.), subsidiary of the North American 
Company, were the lowest during 1930 of 
24 cities in the United States of more 
than 150,000 population, with the excep- 
tion of Buffalo, according to testimony 
May 27 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is examining affairs of the 
holding company. 
| Data furnished by the Union Company 
|}to Charles R. Taylor, Commission exam- 
iner, which were introduced into the rec- 
|ord, stated that during 1930 the average 
residence customer in metropolitan St. 
Louis used 54 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy per month and paid therefor a bill 
of $2.31 a month, so that the average rate 
per kilowatt-hour was 4.27 cents. 


“In the case of our customers,” accord- 
ing to the company, “this paid for the 
electric current used and for free renewal 
of their incandescent lamps, in accord- 
ance with our practice. A conservative 
figure of the value of this lamp service 
to the customers is 15 cents per month.” 

The examiner testified that the average 
rate, per kilowatt hour sold, charged con- 
sumers of electric energy by the Union 
company for residental service decreased 
steadily from 5.50 cents in 1923 to 4.34 
cents in 1930. The average rate to all 
customers, including commercial cus- 
tomers, street lighting and other users, 
was 2.09 cents in 1930, he asserted. 

Testimony regarding earnings of the 
company showed that the total gross in- 
come during 1930 was $10,234,473. Of this 
amount, electric operations produced 72.5 
per cent, income from investments 25.5 
per cent and steam heating 2 per cent. 

The examiner testified that the Union 


‘Inferences’ of Suicide 


residential electric ; 


company at the end of 1930 had an in-| 
vestment in stocks and bonds of affiliated | 


| companies of $32,548,662. He asserted that | 
| all stocks acquired from North American | 


interests had been acquired at cost to} 
those companies, as shown in the report | 
of the North American Company, pre-| 
viously submitted by A. E. Lundvall, ex-| 
aminer. | 

Testimony relative to operating costs in 
connection with power generation, exclu- 
sive of distribution costs, brought out that 
the average cost of power generated at 
the company’s Ashley Street plant in St. 
Louis, based upon switchboard measure- | 
ments, ranged from .6203 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour to 1.1964 cents since reorganiza- 
tion of the company in December, 1922. 
In 1930 the cost was .6534 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour, it was shown. 

Power purchased from the Power Op- 
erating Company, an affiliated company, | 
cost .7050 cents per kilowatt hour in 1930, | 
while energy obtained from Mississippi 
River Power Company, another affiliated 
company, which operates the hydroelectric 


plant at Keokuk Dam, Iowa, cost 5259 | 


cents in 1930, it was testified. 
Testimony concerning the intercorporate 
relations of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company of Illinois, subsidiary of 
the Union Company of Missouri, with 
other companies in the North American 
group was submitted by W. B. Horne, 


) examiner 


Barred in Insurance Case | 


Sr. Paut, Minn., May 27. 
Holding that the medical certificate of 


death required by statute is not admis- | 


sible in litigation between private parties 
to prove the “indications” or inferences 
of murder, suicide or accident, drawn by 
ithe certificate maker from the “means 
and circumstances” of a violent death, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court has granted a 
new trial to the plaintiff in an action on 


| 


a life insurance policy in which the in- | 


surer had prevailed in the lower court 
on the defense of suicide. The case was 
entitled Backstrom v. New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

The Minnesota law provides, according 
to the opinion, that the medical cer- 
tificate must show, regarding the death, 
“if from violence the means and cir- 
cumstances of the injury and whether 
certified copies of this death record are 
“prima facie evidence in the facts therein 
stated in all courts in this State.” 

The Supreme Court held that the “fact” 


the insured died from a gun shot wound | 
would be admissible if shown in the cer- | 


tificate, but the expression “suicide by 
firearms” is an “indication” or inference 
dependent upon hearsay or opinion of 
the writer and therefore is not included 
in the statutory provision. 


Insurance Broker’s License 
Is Revoked by New York 


| New York, N. Y., May 27. 
The license of a New York insurance 
borker has been revoked for securing 
policies at illegal rates, giving a rebate and 
altering policies without the knowledge 
of the insurance companies involved, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the State 
Insurance Department. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Following a hearing in the New York 
Insurance Department the insurance 
broker’s license held by Harry Greene 
has been revoked. Evidence adduced at 
the hearing held before Deputy Superin- 
tendent Charles P. Butler showed that 
this broker was guilty of having secured 
a number of policies at illegal rates and 
improper bases. 

It was further found that he had been 
guilty of giving a rebate to one of his 
clients. It was also found that policies 
had been altered without the knowledge 
of the insurance companies involved and 
that endorsements which had accompanied 
policies were removed and retained in the 
broker's office instead of being attached to 
the policy sent to the assured 


New York Sets Hearing 
On Compensation Problems 


New York, N. Y., May 27 


The next hearing to be held by the 
committee appointed by Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to review medical and 
hospital problems in connection with the 
workmen‘s compensation law will be in 
Albany June 12, according to an oral state- 
ment May 27 by Mrs. Neuman Levy, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee. At that 
time representative of hospitals in the 
Albany region will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to cite their experience in handling 
compensation cases, she said. 


Deaths From Auto Accidents Increase 


In 61 Cities During Four-week Period 


Figures for Year Show Fatality Rate of 26 Per 100.000 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
May 16, 1931, 81 large cities in the United 
States reported 684 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number (684) eom- 
pares with 614 deaths during the four 
weeks ended May 17, 1930. Most of these 
deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of 
the city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within the 
city limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended 
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1931, and May 17, 1930, the totals for the 
81 cities were, respectively, 9,070 and 8,830, 
which indicate a recent rate of 26.0 per 
100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 25.8 or an increase of eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the rate during the year. 

Two cities reported no deaths from auto- 


mobile accidents for the last four weeks deaths from automobile accidents was 684| more or less harm indicated, principally | 


while seven cities reported no deaths from 


automobile accidents for the correspond-|dents within city limits—J/ssued by the | eastern States prospects were reported un- 
j usually good. Citrus continue to do well. 


jing period of 1930, 


For the 52-week periods ending May 16,¢ 


A. L. Lyddane, another examiner, testi- 
fied regarding details of transactions of 
the Union Company of Illinois. 


Court Holds Insured | 


Not Bound to Engage 
Surety’s Contractor 


New York Verdict Upholds 
Plaintiff Which Refused 
To Enter New Contract 
Following Default 


The question of whether or not 
obligee under a contractor’s bond must 
enter into a contract with a contractor 
procured by the surety upon default of 
the original contractor has just been pre- 
sented to the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court in the case of 
Cemetery Gardens, Inc., v. Globe In- 
demnity Co. 

The cemetery company brought an ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court under a $10,000 
contract bond wherein the insurance com- 
pany acted as surety for the performance 
of an agreement made by a contractor to 
develop cemetery properties of the insured 
in Suffolk County, Long Island. 

Unable to Get Another 

After default by the contractor in the 
performance of the contract, the insured 
claimed it was unable to secure another 
contractor to finish the work without loss 
to it in excess of the bond. The surety as- 
serted that the assured then entered into 
a contact with it whereby the insured was 
to employ such contractor as the surety 
should designate to complete the unper- 
formed work at 1 cost not greater than 
the balance payable under the original 
contract. 

Upon the trial, the surety produced evi- 
dence that it did procure such a con- 
tractor, but that the cemetery company 
refused to enter into the contract. The 
plaintiff contended that the bond under | 
which the suit was brought did not re- 
quire it to enter into a contract with any 
new contractor. 

Held Bound to Enter 

The insurer, on the other hand, con- | 
tended that the plaintiff was bound to} 
enter into a new contract to complete the 
work and interposed a_ counterclaim 
against the plaintiff for $10,000 for failure 
to enter into the contract to complete the 
work. 

The trial court granted judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff for more than $9,000 
and denied the relief sought by the surety 
in its counterclaim. 

The plaintiff was represented by David 
Goldstein and Alex Davis, of counsel, and 
the defendant appeared by its attorneys, 
Nevius, Brett & Kellogg. 


Cool Weather Retards 
Progress of Various Crops | 


| 
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sistent coolness, and widespread reports 
of cutworms. Unfavorable germinating 
conditions haye necessitated much re- 
planting. The warmer weather at the 
close of the week was helpful. 
Cotton.—In general, because of the per- | 
sistent coolness, the week was unfavorable 
for the cotton crop. While the close 
brought warmer and more favorable 


| 
| 


| weather, the temperature for the period 


May 16, 1931, and for the corresponding | 


four-week period of 1930 for all of the 81 
cities, the four-week figure in 1931 being 
548 as contrasted with 499 for the cor- 
responding four weeks in 1930. 

Considering 4y four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents for 81 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (471) 
appears for the four-week period ended 
Feb. 23, 1929, and tne highest (850) for 
the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 
The number of deaths reported for each 
ef the 31 four-week periods since Jan. 26, 
192, follows: 
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For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 81 
cities reporting. 
four-week period, the of 


total number 


but only 548 of these were due to acci- 


| Department of Commerce. 


| northern portion of the State northward | 


| week much too cool; some record low tem- 


| 


471 caused general and widespread reports of | 


In these cities in this! and has begun in Wisconsin. 


averaged from 6 degrees to as much as 10) 
degrees below normal over much of the} 
belt, and the soil is unfavorably wet in | 
the northeastern and northwestern por- | 
tions . 

In Texas field work made good progress, 
but cool nights during most of the week | 
were unfavorable, while in Oklahoma the | 
soil is decidedly too wet and cold for good 
results. In the central States of the 
belt progress of cottom was mostly poor 
to only fair, though somewhat better in 
southern sections Advance was mostly 
good in Florida, while favorable weather 
for field work prevailed in Georgia, though 
with slow growth and stands still poor to 
only fair in many places. 

In central and southern South Carolina 
cotton made good progress, but from the 


it was too wet, and the latter part of the 


peratures for so late in the season were 
reported from parts of the northeastern 
Cotton Belt. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—-Meadows and pas- 
tures are in good condition east of th: | 





Rocky Mountains, except in the north- 
ern Grat Plains. In the northern Moun- 
tain area ranges are deteriorating in many 
Places and livestock are shrinking, with 
locally heavy losses of lambs. Except in 
the Pacific Northwest, ranges and live- 
stock are good to ex#llent in the West, 
with improvement noted in some areas 
where shrinkages had occurred. 

Frosts and freezing temperatures | 


injury to tender vegetation from the 
northern Ohio Valley westward and north- 
westward, although in most places damage 
was slight. Sugar beets were injured lo- 
cally by frost in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, but are doing well in general, while 
sugar cane is backward in Louisiana. Set- 
ting tobacco advanced in central sections 
Fruits were 
with | 


unfavorably affected by the frosts, 


in the West, while in portions of the more 





the | 


Insurance Term 


Beneficiary Granted Recov- 
ery Under Computation 
Of Policy Duration by 
Kentucky Court 


FrRANKForT, Ky., May 26. 
The acceptance of a note by a life in- 


| 
| surance company to keep in force a policy 


on which premium payments were in de- 
fault does not work an extension of the 
time when extended insurance would 
start automatically following a lapse, but 
partial payment of the note will increase 
the extended insurance in proportion to 
the length of time which payment of the 
full year’s premium would have extended 
it under the terms of the policy, such ex- 
tended insurance not including double in- 
demnity benefits. 


This was the recent holding of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in the case of 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. v. 
Omer. 


The policy in question was for $1,000 
with double indemnity in case of acci- 
dental death. Premiums were payable 
semiannually. .On Sept. 15, 1924, the 
policy was issued and premiums were paid 
until March 15, 1926. This premium was 
subsequently paid but for the premium 
due Sept. 15, 1926, the insured gave a note. 
This was not paid at maturity but on 
March 11, 1927, the company accepted a 
payment of $5.19 leaving a balance of $11 
;aue on the note, which was extended 
until April 5, 1927. No further payment 
was made and the insured died by acci- 
dent Jan. 3, 1928. 


The last semiannual payment, made as 
of March 15, 1926, entitled the insured to 
extended insurance for 363 days com- 
puted from Sept. 15, 1926. This would 
hae expired several months before his 
death, but the plaintiff contended that 
the execution of the note delayed the start 
of the extended insurance so as to bring 
the death within the period in which it 
ran. 

Payment Held Optional 


The court held that since payment of 
the note was optional with the maker and 
| imposed no personal obligation on him, 
it was simply a collateral agreement that 
the company would accept payment of the 
defaulted premium at a later date if the 
| insured should choose to pay it with in- 
terest and that the insurance would be 
| continued in force in the meantime. The 
purpose of the note was not to fix a new 
date for the start of the period of ex- 
tended insurance, it was held. 

“This conclusion,” said the court, “re=- 
quires the overruling of so much of the 
opinion of Morgan v. Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Co. (221 Ky. 582, 299 S. W. 
| 186), as holds that the computation of 
extended insurance should begin at the 
| maturity of the ‘blue note’ rather than 
the due date of the premium for which it 
was given.” 

Because the insurance company ac- 
cepted a payment less than a full pre- 
mium by accepting partial payment on the 
note executed for the premium due Sept. 
15, 1926, the court held that the policy 
| did not lapse for 58 days after that date, 
| or on Nov. 13, 1926. The period of ex- 
tended insurance which then began to run 
was determined by adding to the 363 days 
allowed after two years’ payment of pre- 
miums the proportionate part of the ad- 
| ditional insurance which would have been 
available at the end of three years. At 
the end of the third year the insured 
would have been entitled to 1,151 days of 
extended insurance, or 788 extra days by 
virtue of the payment of the full third 
year's premium. The partial payment 
for the third year proportionately entitled 
the insured to 140 days, which added to 
the 363 days conceded him, extended the 
insurance for 1 year, 4 months and 17 
days, or until April 1, 1928, nearly three 
months beyond the insured’s death. 

Double Indemnity Reversed 

The court further held, however, with 
respect to the double indemnity provision 
that it was not to be effective while any 
nonforfeiture provision of the policy was 
in effect, as provided in the policy. The 
terms of the contract on this were held 
to be “clear and unambiguous” and “not 
contrary to any rule of law or public 
policy”. Accordingly the court affirmed 
judgment for the face amount of the 
policy but roversed the allowance of dou- 
ble indemnity granted by the lower court. 


: sane 


lontana Ruling on Rates 
Allowed Fire Insurers 


HELENA, Mont., May 27. 


A reduction in rates by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific in com- 
munities where nonboard and mutual fire 
insurance companies are actively engaged 
in business would not constitute 2 viola- 
tion of section 6121 R. C. M. 1921, prohibit- 
ing discrimination, Attorney General L. A, 
Foot has just held in an opinion sub- 
mitted to the State Auditor and Insur- 
ance Commissioner, George P. Porter. 

The provisions of the statute prohibit 
discrimination or distinction in favor of 
individuals, Mr. Foot held, but do not 
apply or have any effect as to the rates 
to be charged in different communities. 
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Piedmont Lines 
Enjoined From 
Extending Track 


Federal Court Rules That 
Railroad May Not Build 
Additional Trackage in 
The Carolinas 











Fe 


volume of such carload commodities as 
cotton, livestock, fruits and vegetables, 
cement, gasoline, automobiles and parts, 
explosives and oil well supplies, moves by 


truck—some of it as much as 30 miles, 
mont & Northern Railroad has been per-| 114 some as much as 1,200 miles and some 
manently enjoined by the District Court} c di ts ;. 
for the Western District of South Caro-| for a still greater distance. 
lina from proceeding with construction; “By far the larger part of this ton- 
of new lines in North and South Carolina.|nage is handled by trucks which are not 
The order was issued by Judge J. Lyles}common carriers. If they can not be 
Glenn on petition of the Interstate Com-| regulated, they cam destroy the common 
merce Commission and seven intervening carrier trucks that are regulated and can 
railroads : impair seriously the efficiency of the rail- 
Judge Glenn held that the Piedmont & roads, which are regulated. 
‘Northern is a railroad of sectional im-| «ppey can underbid them as to rates 
portance, subject to the jurisdiction of/..4 thus take the business. The record 
the Interstate Commerce ae and| shows that, while no definite information 
oo. a ee an a Oe ee is available as to rate bevels charged by 
rom the vis ° ‘ ‘ as 
Site ‘Demmmerce Act requiring @ certificats|moeor trucks, the comérelling factor _ ae 
of convenience and necessity for new rated. trucks. 


lines. <a 
; h b n The latter, if they can not be regu- 
The e z e egan con- ’ 3 
h Piedmont & Northern g a ak aoe - t 7 


. GREENVILLE, S. C.. May 27.—The Pied- 


i xtensions to its railroad, | lated, ' 
Site eapocahes te forth and South Caro- principies of regulation, which require 
Commission that application itism and unjust discrimination, and pre- 

Ree te ankde for a certificate. The rail- scribe rules as to long and short hauls; 
road filed such application, and at the — ae 
Commission to hold that the carrier was () l 13 Li L f 
an “interurban electric railway.” ‘Un y ines C t 

The Commission issued its order, hold- 
road and denying a certificate on the| 
evidence presented. This order was ap-| 
pealed by the railroad to the Federal) B Shi in Board 
Court of the United States it was held) y pp 2 
that the order of the Commission, being | 
negative in character and in substance, 
Daily, 3615:6.) R : 

The Supreme Court stated that “if, . Ocean-carrier Business, 
i ded, the Commission was with- : 
ut juris Chairman O’ Connor Tells 
Foreign Trade Council 


lina, and was notified by the Interstate reasonable rates, prohibit rebates, favor- 
same time presented a motion asking the 
ing that it had jurisdiction over the rail-| For Future Sales | 
court, and on appeal to the Supreme} 
was not subject to review. (4 U. 8 Government Almost Out of 
out jurisdiction, the railway is as free 


to proceed with the construction as if the 
application had not been made and the 
Commission had not acted. It was 
pointed out, however, that “if the railway [Continued from Page 1.) | 
builds without having secured a certificate, Ba si ; 
it may suffer a serious loss,” since a of criticism, for the fact is that the Gov- 
court might hold in an appropriate pro- ernment is so nearly out of the ship oper- 
ceeding that the railway is within the ating business that Our annual appropri- 


riew d section of the . Bo 
ag nln ation for Shipping Board activities has 
Following this decision, the Piedmont been reduced from $50,400,000 in 1924 to| 


é& Northern began ees work = $2,400,000 for the next fiscal year. These 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison fi a oe tl cot 
i inj i yhich now has been "8ures speak lor themse 1 suge 
a bill for injunction, w a a, ak ce ee ek 


granted. ee 

: finders will do well to devote their time | 
and energy to developing a more construc- 
tive line of criticism. 


Employment Conditipns 
7 7} 7 
Found to V wad W idely Has Taken Number of Years 


{Continued from Page 7.) This work of building up a strong mer- 
alterations on 164 buildings at an esti- chant marine under private American 
mated cost of $314,975. ownership has taken a number of years, 

Bureau of Building, Borough of the and many agencies have cooperated to} 
Bronx.—During the week ending May 16, bring about the desired result. Congress | 
25 plans were filed for 52 new buildings | has performed its part, and is probably 
at an estimated cost of $960,500 and plans willing to do whatever else is necessary, 
for 19 alterations to 19 buildings at an within reason, to strengthen our commer- 
estimated cost of $53,750 were filed. cial position at sea. We have also been 

Bureau of Buildings, Borough of Queens. fortunate, during the carrying on of this 
—During the week ending May 16, 125 great work, in enjoying the wholehearted 
plans were filed for new buildings and support of the National Administration. 
alterations to old buildings at an esti-/ The Shipping Board, in turn, has worked 
mated cost of $1,886,200. faithfully, in the face of many obstacles, 
. Employment Division, Salvation Army.|to carry out the policies laid down by 
—This organization reports that there are|Congress and approved by the Chief Ex- 
approximately 750 applications for em-|ecutive. 
ployment now being made per day. The; american investors, displaying their 
number of placements is practically the ysyal enterprise and zeal, have come | 
same as last week. forward to finance the purchase and oper- 

Engineering Society Employment Serv-| ation of the lines taken over from the | 
ice—The number of applications for em-| Government. The Navy, the Department 
ployment has increased during the past of Commerce and the Post Office Depart- 
week and the number of jobs available) ment have also cooperated most heartily. 
has declined. ..|We feel that the great progress thus far 

National Employment Exchange, 30) made justifies all the thought, time, and 
Church Street.—The registration of appli-| jabor expended upon the project to bring 
cants for positions during the week end- jt to its present state of development. 
ing May 20 increased 9.19 per cent as) 4 
compared with the previous week. The| No Longer Fantastic Dream 
requests for workers declined 23.53 per; And now that the American merchant | 
cent and the number of placements de-|marine is no longer a fantastic dream of 
creased 47.72 per cent. The ratio of new the future but a great and living reality, 
applicants applying for every 100 jobs destined within the mext few years to 
open during the week ending May 20) become still larger, still more modern and 
amounted to 2,657 as compared with 1,858 efficient, it devolves upon us to see that | 
during the previous week. henceforth it is maintained in successful | 

New York reports of last week for operation. In this connection, I would | 
comparison.— The Bureau’ of Buildings,)remind you that construction loans and | 
Borough of Brooklyn, reports that during) mail contracts will not in themselves keep | 
the week ended May 2, there were 175\ these ships running. Nor will our pride | 
plans filed for 105 new buildings at an/in the ships and our hope for their suc- 
estimated cost of $2,193,710, and 133 plans|cess prove of avail unless we see to it | 
for alterations on 138 buildings at an es-|that they are generously patronized by 
timated cost of $212,710. According to|the American public. 
the Bureau of Buildings, Borough of the; This matter of patronage is, we must 
Bronx, there were 22 plans filed for 43/all agree, the outstanding problem now 
new buildings at an estimated cost of confronting the merchant marine. Most 
$877,100. There were also filed 14 plans/of our lines are comparatively new. They 
for alterations on 15 buildings at an eS-'need further intrenchment in their re- 
timated cost of $42,300. spective trades. The world-wide business 

The Bureau of Buildings, Borough Of depression has seriously curtailed their 
Manhattan, reports that during the week revenues, and in some cases has brought 
ended May 9, seven plans were filed for on a desperate struggle for existence. 
seven new buildings at an estimated cost) yoy gentlemen who are primarily in- 
of $1,048,300, and 56 plans for alterations | terested in foreign trade should consider 
on 59 buildings at an estimated cost Of! tne situation most carefully, Every one 
$244,100. According to the Bureau Of|of you knows that a strong merchant ma- 
Buildings, Borough of Queens, during the|;ine of our own tends to stabilize ocean 
same week there were 211 plans filed for rates and assure reliability of service. 
new buildings and alterations at an esti-| aside from patriotic motives, you there- 
mated cost of $1,540,000. fore have the most logical business rea- 

(The survey of conditions in other sons for lending your support to American 








cities of the country will be published shipping. 
in full text in the issue of May 29.) I bespeak your valuable assistance in 
— me helping to stimulate business for ships 











Two-cents-a-mile Fare flying the American flag. Remember that 


Failed, Railroad Says 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ating additional revenue, but has caused 
a decrease in the revenues of the Frisco 
Lines which is greater proportionately 
than the decrease in passenger revenues 
of our neighbors, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Frisco Lines undoubtedly enjoyed 
certain traffic which might normally move 
via other railroads if these other lines 
had also adopted coach fares on the basis 
of 2 cents per mile.” 

Statistics accompanying the application 
showed that the total passenger revenue 
of the Frisco for the three-month period 
of experimental coach fares amounted 
to $1,406,963.93, a reduction of 34 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period) whether new models meet minimum re- 
in 1930. {quirements of the Department of Com- 

On the “Katy” System lines, the rev-/merce with respect to performance and 
enue amounted to $868,644.07, a reduction | gerodynamic characteristics. 
of but 32.6 per cent, while on the Mis-| Pointing out that the matter of flight 
souri Pacific, revenues of $1,847,043.62 rep-| testing is “one of great concern” to manu- 
resented a 32.2 per cent reduction from! facturers, Director Budwig recently issued 
the period in 1930. a memorandum outlining the procedure 

pce required in order that ‘any good pilot’ 
jcan flight-test an airplane intelligently. 


Authority to Issue Bonds A shortage of experienced test pilots has 
Road been observed, he said, asking the co- 


,p "2, W 
Sought by P. B. & W. operation of manufacturers in inspecting 


The Philadelphia, Baltimore & Weshing- new types ; ; 
ton Railroad applied to the Interstate) Additional information 
Commerce Commission May 26 for au- May 
thority to issue and deliver to the Penn- lows: 
sylvania Railroad, lessee, $5,800,000 of gen-, The Department maintains four test sta- 
eral mortgage 4!» per cent gold bonds, tions at Roosevelt Field No, 2, Garden 
series D. (Finance Docket No. 8845.) City, L. I., N. Y.; Wayne, Mich. Kansas 

The bonds are to reimburse the parent|City. and Los Angeles, but flight tests 
company for advances made to the sub-|can be conducted at manufacturing plants 
sidiary. ‘The Pennsylvania sought per-|if manufacturers wish and provide neces- 
mission to assume obligation and liability sary facilities for the inspection. 
of the bonds. Flight-testing of new models to deter- 


To Careful 


Domestic aircraft manufacturers have | 
been asked by Gilbert G. Budwig, the Di- 
rector of Air Regulation, to cooperate in 
flight-testing of plames to determine 


made available 
21 at the Aeronautics Branch fol- 
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deral Regulation of Buses 
Urged by Ratlway Association 





Program Offered for Equalizing Competition 
With I.C.C. Controlled Carriers 


[Continued from Page 1.} 





,and thus create the situatiom where a 
| substantial part of the country’s traffic 
| will move im interstate commerce in de- 
fiance of the settled policy of Congress. 

“To deny the power of Congress to 
prevent this,” it was said, “is to deny its 
| power to prevent chaos in interstate com- 
merce, 

“It is umiversally admitted that it is 
within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce 
when carried on by common carriers; but 
in some quarters it is denied that Con- 
gress has similar power to regulate in- 
terstate commamerce when carried on by a 
contract or other carrier which is not a 
common carrier. In other words, it is 
argued that the power conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution to regulate 
interstate commerce only relates to such 
commerce when conducted by certain in- 
strumentalities and not when conducted 
by other instrumentalities. No such limi- 
tation is contained in the commerce 
clause, and, if it exists, must be found in 
some other part of the Constitution. 

“It is important,” continued the brief, 
“that opportunity should be given for rail 
carriers to emgage in commercial trans- 


- | portation om the highways on equal terms 
| with other 


commercial motor vehicles 
and without discrimination against them 
or in favor of other transportation agen- 
cies in the same field. 


“As competition with the railroads by | 


these new agencies in prefectly legitimate, 
so likewise it should be legitimate for the 


railroads to compete with them by offer-| 


ing to perform the transportation service 
in any way desired by the traveling and 


shipping public. | 
“If the public desires a pick-up and| 
delivery service, the railroads ought to be| 


allowed to furnish it. If the public de- 
sires a haul entirely or in part over the 
highway, in containers or otherwise, the 
railroads ought to be allowed to make it. 


Could Be Required 


To Contireue Such Service 


“This could be objected to only on the 
ground that some public interest would 
be prejudiced by permitting the railroad 


|to enter this field—such as the ultimate 


deprivation of the public of this new 
transportatiom convenience growing out of 
its possible abandonment by the railroad 
when competition of other motor vehicles 
shall have been destroyed—but this loses 
sight of the fact that the railroads are 
strictly regulated and can be required 
to continue a _ service which they have 
once undertaken and which is reasonably 
necessary. | 

“In the opinion of many the time. for 
wasteful and destructive competition has 
passed and the time for cooperation and 
coordination has arrived,” declared the 
brief. “This, perhaps, is one of the rea- 











‘Sugar Refinery 





Break in Present Rate Parity 
W ould Be Serious Handi- 
cap, 1. C. C. Is Told 


New York, N. Y., May 27—In testify- 





break in the present parity of rates. 


Edgewater, N. J. and also in Long Island 
City. 

Under examination by his counsel, John 
J. Finerty, of Washington, D. C., Mr. Ray- 
mond quoted towing schedules and de- 
scribed how lighterage affects his com- 
pany in speeding deliveries by expeditious 
loadings and unloadings at shipside. He 
explained that sugar is a business in which 
the National Sugar Refining Company had 
to assume the freight charges in order 
to meet the keen competition fom New 
Orleans, the beet sugar industry of the 
Middle West and Cuba. If lighterage 
were abolished, he said, and charges went 
up, it might force them out of the com- 
petitive field. 


Invoice Requirement 
On Certain Classes 


Of Imports Removed 


| 
| 





‘New Regulations Exempt 
| Newsprint, Rubber, Prod- 
ucts of Farms, Some Ores, 
Coal and Petroleum 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


frequently happens that the merchandise 
|arrives some time in advance of the in- 
voice and in that event the law requires 
the giving of a tond for the production 
of the consular invoice, a requirement 
|that is sometimes expensive and trouble- 
some to the importer.” 


| The mew order, it was explained, af- 
fects most of the lumber and crude rub- 
ber imported into the United States; most 
of the paper used by the newspapers of 
the country; the larger part of the mate- 
rials used in making paper; and all im- 
ports of cattle, poultry, dairy products, 
and many other articles produced on 
farms, as well as a portion of the im- 
ports of ores, coal and crude petroleum. 
The Department’s formal announce- 
ment, based on Secretary Mellon's deci- 


|Sion, follows in full text: 


Section 484(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 


trative law by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exercise his discretion 





|in making exceptions to the general rule 


Traffic Situation Revlings Announced Reparation Grant 
Urges Lighterage 


ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiners today in the New Jer-| 
sey-New York Harbor Lighterage Rate} 
Case, V. K. Raymond, traffic manager of 
the National Sugar Refining Company, 
said his company would be seriously handi- 
capped in its competition with refineries | 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore by any 
He | 
said that the company has a plant at! 


greatly liberalized the customs adminis- | 


| Among Business © 
~ Houses Outlined 


Every Sizable Concern Ad- 
vised to Have Transporta- 
tion Manager to Keep. 
Abreast of Changes 





(Continued from Page 2. 
all activities connected with the actual | 
handling of goods received, stored, as- 
sembled, packed and shipped. 

5. Transportation functions, including 
storage and communication, having to do! 
| directly with railways, waterways, high- 
ways, airways, pipe lines, plant transporta- | 
tion, storage, and communication—tele- 
graph, telephone, cable, radio and mes- 
| senger. 


| A competent traffic manager is entitled 
to rank with any other department head 
and in a large number of concerns, should 
be a member of the firm’s executive com- 
mittee. He must maintain agreeable con- 
tacts with the carriers, with competitors 
and, whenever possible, settle rate con- 
| troversies informally rather than by 
formal litigation. One community traffic 
department in replying to our ‘question- 
| naire stated that it handled probably 300 
rate adjlistment controversies each year, 
and on the average, it was mecessary to 
refer only three or four of them to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The traffic department can help the pur- 
chasing department to buy all kinds of 
transportation services, including storage 
and communications. It can help the ac- 
counting department by auditing trans- 
portation bills and the transportation 
items 0n merchandise invoices. It can 
help the finance department by preparing 
budgets covering expenditures for trans- 
portation, and often by recovering consid- 
erable amounts on claims for overcharges 
and damages. 
| It can help the order department by 
| routing orders, suggesting methods of ex- 
| pediting or simplifying the shipment of 
| freight and tracing shipments that go 
astray. It can help the advertising de- | 
partment by supplying transportation rate 
and service information to be used in| 
price lists and advertising matter. It can| 
help the sales department by promoting | 
good relations between the firm and its 
customers. 

In a general way the total expenditures 
for transportation reported by firms we) 
approached ranged from $5,064 to $9,959,- 
000. One retail department store man- 
ager said that his transportation expenses 
equaled 2 per cent of his total operating 
expenses, while a wholesale dealer in fruits 
and vegetables reported that his trans- 
portation expenses were 92 per cent of his 
total operating expenses. The _ percent- 








| posed reduced rates on bituminous coal, 
| carloads, 


SHIPPING . 


In Railway Cases 


New Complaints Over Rates 
Just Filed With I. C. C. 
Also Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 27 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Docket No. 3536 and related cases.—Coal 
from Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky to Wis- 
consin and intermediate territory. 1. ee 
n 
from Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky mines to destinations in southeastern 
Wisconsin, in purported conformity with Tlli- 
nois Coal Traffic Bureau v. Alton & Eastern R. 
Co., 164 I. C. C. 543, found not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered cancelled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

a Upon further consideration, require- 
ment in No. 20912 that existing differentials 


over the northern Illinois group from other | 


Illinois and Indiana groups to the same des- 
tinations be continued, set aside, and rates 
from and to said groups and destinations 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Original order modified accordingly. 
No. 23504.—International Agricultural Cor- 
poration v. Chicago & Illinois Midland Rail- 
way. Rates on peat humus, in carloads, 
from Manito, Ill., to certain points in 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerec Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 24450.—Roger O. Moore Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., v. The Atchison, Topekux & Santa Fe. 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rate of 
$1.13 and charges on shipments of contractors’ 
— from Red Bluff, N. Mex., to Paris, 

rk. 

No. 24454.—The Standard Lumber Co., Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Against rate of 68 cents per 100 pounds 
plus reconsigning charge of $6.30 on pine 
lumber from Elba, Ala., to Buckhannon, W. 
Va., reconsigned from Richmond as unjust 
and unreasonable. 

No. 24445.—Holloway Fruit Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Railroad. Unreasonable and unduly discrim- 
inatory rates on shipments of citrus fruits 
from Florida points packed at Atlanta, and 
reshipped to destinations in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Sales of Securities 
During Acquisition 


Of Utility Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Investment of North 
American Company 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
common, and it cancelled the indebtedness 


. . AVIATION 





On International 


Shipment U pheld 


Supreme Court Sustains 
Power of Interstate Com- 
| merece Commission to 


| Order Award 


| (Continued from Page 6.) 


rier shall not comply with an order for 
the paymient of money within the time 
specified, the person for whose benefit it 
was made may file in the district court 
of the United States “or in any State 
court of general jurisdiction” a petition 
setting forth briefly “the causes for which 
he claims damages and the order of the 
Commission,” and that the suit in the 
United States court shall proceed in all 
respects “like other civil suits for dam- 
ages” except that the findings and order 
of the Commission shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated. 

The section contains nothing relating to 
evidence or procedure in State courts. It 
is clear that the action is not on the 
award as such. Meeker & Co. v. Lehigh 
Valley R. R., 236 U. S. 412, 430. But no 
action for damages alleged to have been 
caused by the exaction of excessive rates 
for interstate transportation can be main- 
tained in any court, State or Federal, in 
the absence of a pri ~ finding by the Com- 
mission that the rate charged was unrea- 
sonable. The reasons upon which this 
rule rests have been fully stated in our 
decisions. Texas & Pac. Ry. v. Abilene 
Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, 444. Robin- 
son v. B. & O. R. R., 222 U. S. 506, 510. 
Cf. B. & O. R. R. v. Pitcairn Coal Co., 
215 U. S. 481, 498. Great Northern Ry. 
v. Merchants Elev. Co., 259 U. S. 285, 
291-292. 

There is no essential difference in this 
respect between a claim arising out of 
interstate transportation and the one un- 
| der consideration. The act applies to the 
; interstate rate, and an excessive charge 
| for the transportation covered by it is a 
direct and immediate violation. While the 
| act does not govern the joint through 
international rate, the demand for repa- 
| ration is grounded upon the claim that the 
maintenance of that rate participated in 
by the American carrier and its violation 
of the act, in failing to maintain a just 
and reasonable rate for the transportation 
from the boundary to destination, operated 
to compel payment of the charges based 
on the excessive joint rate. 


Evidence Heid Adequate 
The complaint before the Commission 
j alleged that the joint through rate was 
| unreasonable and was charged in violation 
| of the act. It was undoubtedly sufficient 
| to invoke the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
| sion. The only requirement (section 13) 


ages reported by other firms ranged be-|of North American Edison Company to it|is that it “shall briefiy state the facts.” 


tween these two. \ 

The difference between these figures is| 
due partly to different needs and condi- 
| tions and partly to different classifications | 
of traffic and transportation functions. | 
Some include all the items that may 


of $1,308,285.12; charging the combined 
amount of $2,358,582.12 to its surplus ac- 
count. , 
Q. Why was the Milwaukee stock writ- 
ten down in value $2,183,912? 
A. This stock had been in the North 


sons which caused the Commission t0|that consular invoices must be presented | 
enter on the pending inquiry. The object/on the entry of all importations over $100 
cannot be attained by destroying or im-|in value, irrespective of whether the mer- 
properly hampering any useful form of|chcandise was free or dutiable. 
transportation. It must come from C0-| Under this authorization Treasury De-! 
ordination, from the ascertainment of the|cision 44179 was issued, but in the test | 
proper sphere of usefulness of these seV-|of administration the particular provision | 
eral agencies and in so systematizing them|in question was found too sweeping and | 
that each will find its proper place and|steps were taken looking to its modifica- | 
do its appropriate work in coordination | tion. Im several hearings before the Treas- | 





Illinois Central Allowed 
$20,000,000 Note Issue 


The Illinois Central Railroad has been 





with the others. |ury Department ample opportunity was 
“The object of coordination will be|afforded to all interests to state their | 
thwarted—not advanced—by excluding the | Position. ; A 
railroads from transportation service on| Large importing interests, including | 
the highways. |newspapers, lumber interests and many | 
others, have been very active for some | 

time in representing to the Treasury De- |} 

partment the necessity for continuing in | 

force a provision in Treasury Decision | 

44179, of Aug. 5, 193Q that under certain 

|conditions consular invoices need not be | 

| furnished a oan merchandise un- | 

: | con ree or j to a specific 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce | rite of duty on Goan an oe ed 
Commission to issue $20,000,000 of 3-year) After the most careful consideration the | 
41% per cent gold notes, to be sold at not|Secretary has modified the original deci- 


properly be listed under this head, and| American system since 1896, and during 
others distribute these items to various|the years from 1896 to 1904, inclusive, it 
departments, including under the head of|had been written up in value from time 
transportation only the actual freight bills|to time in the total amount of $6,935,388. 
and the outlay for traffic administration.|so that even after the write-down of 
The sums paid for transportation alone | $2,183,912 there still remained an amount 
by any business—large or small—may be! of $3,751,476 more than cost. It appears 
grouped under five heads: (a) Payments | that the write-down of $2,183,912 was made | 
to carriers for hauling freight, express, or| primarily to reflect a value for the stock 
parcel post, and for related special serv-| which would be under, rather than over, 
_ such 2 pe aeerees: the equity of the stock at Dec. 31, 1923. 
(b) expenditures for motor trucks, an , 
such em, industrial railroads, pipe Q. wh¢ faye age tinged rae 
ines, an i ires; (c) i ote 
lin Private wires; (c expenditures | soon in value $174,670? 


for storage and warehousing; (d) expendi- ; 
tures for passenger Sanuentehen and | A. All of the outstanding 650,000 shares 
traveling; (e) expenditures for communi- | Of common stock of Union Electric Light | 
cation via cable, telegraph, and telephone | and Power Company at Dec. 31, 1923, were 
and messenger facilities. | owned = —o. ——— Edison eet 
| pany. oO ese shares were carrie 
Only Part of the Outlay iby North American Edison Company at 
These costs are, however, only a part|Dec. 31, 1923, just prior to the write-down 
of the total of all transportation expendi-|of the stock, at $13,174,670.30, or $20.27 
tures. In 55 large concerns reporting they| per share, as compared to its equity in 
ranged from 18 per cent for an electrical|the surplus and common stock of the| 
appliance company in Massachusetts to| Union Company on Dec. 31, 1923, of $26.53 | 


99 per cent for a public utility—and they 


| 627. 


| Reparation proceedings before the Com- 
| mission properly may be and frequently 
| are quite informal. Many claims on account 
}of excessive charges are dealt with and 
| finally disposed of, without formal plead- 
ing or proof, by means of correspondence 
carried on by the Commission with claim- 
ants and carriers, respectively. Rule III(b), 

Defendant did not apply to the Com- 
mission for authority to make the repara- 
tion claimed. It moved to dismiss the 
complaint, alleging that the Commission 
lacked jurisdiction over rates from points 
in an adjacent foreign country to points 
in the United States. The motion was 
denied on the authority of International 
Nickel Co. v. Director General, 66 I. C. C. 
The record does not show the con- 
tents nor substance of defendant’s answer 
referred to in the order. It does not ap- 
pear what, if any, issue was joined as to 
the facts. 

It is the duty of the Commission, if 
there appears ‘‘any reasonable ground for 
investigating” the complaint, to investi- 
‘gate the matters complained of “in such 
manner and by such means as it shall 
deem proper.” Section 13. The report 
shows that the case was presented under 


| shortened procedure and, having regard 


to the rules of practice, this implies that 
there was a formal complaint, but no oral 


| port and order May 27. 


| the 


Aeronautics Branch Requests 


less than 98% per cent of par and ac-| 
crued interest, it was announced by re-| 
(Finance Docket 
No. 8814.) 

Proceeds from the sale will be used to 
reimburse the carrier's treasury for ex- 
penditures made for additions and better- 
ments to its properties, to pay maturing 


| obligations and bank loans and for other 


(Announcement of 
action was made 


corporate purposes. 
Commission's 
May 22.) 


our lines are im a stronger position than 
ever to render regular and dependable 
service, at rates that will compare favor- 
ably with those quoted by our foreign 
competitors. If patronized in reasonable 
measure by the shipping and traveling 
public, they will be able to hold their own 
in the trade routes of the world under 
any and all conditions. On the other 


hand, if for lack of support some of our} 


lines are forced to go out of business, I 


warn you that the American exporter and| 


importer will pay the costs in the end. 

The fate of our deep-water merchant 
marine rests with those who have the 
routing of our overseas commerce. The 
Shipping Board has always proceeded on 


the assumption that when adequate car-| 


rier service was provided American patron- 


age would be sure to follow. The service| 


is now available. We ask the American 
people to make the fullest possible use 
of it. 


Manufacturers Asked to Coo perate 
In Flight-testing New Airplanes 


Industry to Subject Planes 
Inspection 





mine the spinning characteristics has ef- 
fected a reduction in accidents caused 
by such tendencies because of the fact that 
a few general factors related to spinning 
have been discovered and now can be 
corrected before the new planes are ap- 
proved. There were 96 spin crashs in 
1927 with only 2,759 airplanes in service, 
but after the tests had been introduced 
the percentage dropped so that in the 


last six months of 1930 only 196 spin) 


crashes occurred with 9,863 planes in 
operation. 

Airworthiness requirements of the Aero- 
nautics Branch state that all 
must be longitudinally, laterally, and di- 
rectionally stable under all power and load 
conditions. The minimum requirement 
in this respect is that all planes must 
be longitudinally stable and at least neu- 
trally stable both laterally and direc- 
tionally. 


Warning is given that spin tests should| 


be conducted with caution and the pilot 
should increase the number of turns very 
slowly until definite knowledge is gained 
of the particular airplane's spinning char- 
acteristics. The memorandum points out 
that a number of parachute jumps have 
been necessary Curing spin tests. 


airplanes | 


sion so as to except from the production 
of consular invoices such of the following | 
|articles of merchandise as are free of 
duty or subject to a specific rata of duty 


|not dependent on value: 


| 1. Forest products, crude, or not further 
|manufactured than sawed into planks, 
| boards, or deals, planed and tongued and 

grooved; 2, standard newsprint paper; 3, 
|pulp wood and wood pulp; 4, agricultural 
|products, crude or ummanufactured; 5, 
minerals, crude; 6, live domestic animals. 

The first item includes most of the lum- 
ber and crude rubber imported into the 
|United States; the second item, most of 
|the paper used by the newspapers of the | 
jcountry; the third item, the larger part 
of the materials used im making paper; 
the fourth and sixth items include all 
imports of cattle, poultry, dairy products, 
and many other articles produced on | 
farms, and the fifth item includes ores, 
coal and crude petroleum. 

The saving of the consular invoice fee 
of $2.50 is often the least important of | 
the advantages accruing from the Depart- 
ment’s decision. For instance, if a con- 
sular invoice is required, it frequently hap- 
pens that the merchandise arrives some 
time im advance of the invoice and in 
that event the law requires the giving of 
a bond for the production of the consular 
invoice, a requirement that is sometimes 
expensive and troublesome to the importer. 








Burlington-Rock Island 
| Gets Terminal Facilities 
| 


| The SBurlington-Rock Island Railroad 
|has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to use the trans- 
portation and terminal facilities of the 
Galveston Terminal Railway Company, 
effective May 25, it was announced by 
Service Order No. 51. F 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission May 27, relating both to 
broadcasting and cOmmunications, were 
made public as foilows: 


Broadcasting applications. 

WBZA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., license to cover construction 
permit granted Oct. 24, 1930, to move trans- 
mitter from Boston to East Springfield, Mass., 
and change equipment 

Theodore Frank Zemla, Pontiac, Mich., con- 
struction permit amended to request 800 kilo- 
cycles, 500 w., daytime hours. Formerly re- | 
quested 1,210 kc. 100 W. Unlimited hours. } 

KRZ Broadcasting Co., Alva, Okla., construc- | 
tion permit amended to request to share with 
KUT instead of unlimited hours. Amended 
as to name also Formerly filed under the 
name of C. B. Chick & Elton M. Baker, do- 
ing busimess as KRZ Broadcasting Co. 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Marshall- 
town, Iowa., license tO Cover construction per- 
mit granted Jan. 23, 1931, for change in 
equipment 

Applications (other than broadcasting). 


WKDL, Pan American Airways, Inc., Miami, 
Fla.; KCJW, Brownsville, Tex., renewal for 
point to point aeronautical 

KGSB,. Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Alameda, 
| Calif.; WAEB, Columbus, Ohio; KGUN, 
Douglas, Ariz.: KGU@, Indio, Calif; KSX, 
| Albuquerque, N. Mex.; WAEG, Cresson, Pa.; 
|KSI, Los Angeles, Calif.; KGTQ. Springfield, 
\Mo.. WAEA. Indianapolis, Ind; KGUP:’ 
|Phoenix, Ariz; KGUR, Burbank, Calif: 


newal point to point seronautical, 


| the opposite principle. 
| lic welfare 


| courage business by giving increased serv- | 


, true postal deficit. 


| averaged 74 per cent for the entire group. 
The amounts spent for traffic adminis- 
| tration alone by firms reporting to the 
Department ranged from $225 to $1,106,- 
000 and averaged $27,886 for 145 large 
concerns. In concerns spending $5,000 to 
$50,000 a year for transportation, the por- 
tion spent for traffic administration is 
found to be about 12 per cent while the 
cost of traffic administration for concerns 
spending more than $5,000,000 for trans- 
portation is about 4 per cent. It is likely, 
moreover, that the figures are more in- 


| clusive and accurate for the larger con- | 


cerns, 

The facts obtained in our study rather 
definitely showed that any concern which 
had traffic and transportation problems 
should place them under the jurisdiction 
of some one who understands traffic mat- 
ters. The rapid changes which are tak- 
ing place in the transportation field to- 
day make it almost imperative that every | 
sizable concern employ competent traffic 
men to keep up with such developments 
and adjust the concern’s transportation 
requirements to the changes. 











Postal Extensions Urged 
By Representative Kelly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


It is a great pub- 
institution and should en-| 


ice rather tha ncurtailed service, during | 
depression. | 

“The policy of curtailing postal service 
now is a mistaken one, in my estimation 
Rather should there be an extension of | 
the service normally given. 


Revenue Certain to Drop 


‘For the fiscal year 1931 there will be 
a drop in postal revenues of approximately 
$50,000,000. This amount cannot be saved 
because the Overhead costs remain prac- 
tically the same, regardless of the volume 
of the mail. The organization must be 
maintained on a scale adequately to care 
for normal business. 

“Two years of the ordinary normal in- 
crease in postal volume will eliminate the 
That does not include 
an equal amount which the act of Con- 
gress of June 9, 1930, provided should not | 
be charged against the postal revenues, 
since it is an expendidture for free serv- 


| ices and for subsidies for the merchant | 


marine and commercial aviation. | 
Normal Rate of Increase 


“The ordinary rate of increase over a. 
considerable period of years has beenjabout | 
$35,000,000 a year. The Post Office service 
has a capacity to handle increased volume 
without proportionate increase of cost. | 
Therefore the real solution of thé postal 
deficit is found in the increased volume, | 
rather than in higher postage rates, which 
experience Shows decreases the volume and | 
increases the unit of cost. | 

“In my estimation, continual emphasis 
upon the deficit and suggestions of a 
higher rate On first-class mail matter sim- ; 
ply serve tO create uncertainty in business 
and retard increased volume. In_ such 
a time as this, users of the mails should | 
know that no higher rates are to be! 
assessed until mormal revenues show ex- 


7 i actly what the problem is.” 


per share. After the write-down the ledger 
value of the Union stock was reflected on 
the books of North American Edison Com- 


|pany at $20 per share, which was exactly 


the equal to the stated value of the stock 
(exclusive of surplus )on the books of the 
issuing company. However, after this 
write-down in value amounting to $714,- 
680.30, there still remained an amount of 
$145,288 in excess of cost by reason of net 
appreciations in value, from time to time, 
during the years 1902-1922. The stock was 
further appreciated in 1927, when it was 
written up to $3,510,000, from $20 to $23.60 
per share, as compared to its equity in 
the surplus and common stock of $27.92 
per share, so that at the end of 1929 there 
remained a net appreciation of $3,655,288 
in the ledger value at which the Union 
stock was carried on the books of North 
American Edison Company. 

Q. Has the North American Company 
received dividends regularly on the com- 
mon stock of North American Edison 
Company? 

A. The North American Edison Company 
received cash dividends on the outstand- 
ing commion stock of the North American 
Edison Company which it held as follows: 
In 1922, it received $5.50 per share; in 
1923, it received $6.14 per share; in 1924, 
it received $8.65 per share; in 1925, it re- 
ceived $9.75 per share; in 1926, it received 
$11.25 per share; in 1927, it received $13.10 
per share; in 1928, it received $15.55 per 
share; in 1929, it received $23.20 per share 

Relation of Earnings 

Q. What is the relation of the consoli- 
dated earnings of North American Edison 
Company and its subsidiaries to the in- 
vestment of the North American Com- 
pany in common stock of the former, in- 
cluding reinvested earnings, for the years 
1923 to 1929, inclusive? 

A. The relation of the consolidated 
earnings of North American Edison Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries to the invest- 
ment of the North American Company 
in common stock of the former, including 
earnings, for the years 1923 to 1929, is 
shown in a table as follows: 

The percentage of consolidated earnings 
to equity investment in 1923 was 26 per 
cent; in 1924, 22.1 per cent; in 1925, 21.8 
per cent; in 1926, 25 per cent; in 1927, 
24 per cent; in 1928, 24.3 per cent, and 


in 1929, 26.1 per cent. | 


The average investment for the period | 
resulted in a percentage of consolidated | 
earnings to equity investment of 24.3 per 
cent. 

Q. How did The North American Com- 
pany acquire control of Western Power | 
Corporation? 

A Control of Western Power Corpora- 
tion was acquired by The North American 
Company in 1925, through an exchange 
of stock on the basis of one and one-quar- | 
ter shares of The North American Com- 
pany $10 par value common stock for each | 
share of Western Power Corporation no 
par common stock, with stated value of 
$25 per share on books of Western Power 
Corporation, and one share of The North | 
American Company $50 par value ire 
ferred stock and four-fifths of a share 
of common stock for each share of West- | 
ern Power Corporation $100 par value pre- 
ferred stock, the exchange being limited | 
to 25,000 shares of the latter. The agree- | 
ment, dated Sept. 4, 1925, and expiring 
Nov. 2, 1925, was made with H. P. Wil- 


} 


hearing. Rule X-A. The evidence ree 
ferred to in the report fully sustains the 
finding that the joint through rate of 
$1.33 was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the 94-cent rate contempora- 


neously applied to like transportation of 
garbanzos. 


Prior Case Applicable 

_The trial court's findings are not suffi- 
cient to show that at the time the ship- 
ments in question moved defendant main- 
tained a just and reasonable rate appli- 
cable to the transportation of such ship- 
ment over its lines from the international 
boundary to destination. 

The tariff, as described in the findings, 
does not purport to apply to the Ameri- 
can part of such international transporta- 
tion. A carload shipment “originating” 
at Nogales or at the point where the line 
of the foreign carrier and that of the 
defenadnt touch the boundary or in de- 
fendant’s railroad yard adjacent to the 
boundary clearly must be distinguished 
from a through carload shipment brought 
to defendant at the boundary by a foreign 
carsier. The former covers local trans- 
portation only and involves two terminal 
services, one at Nogales, the point where 
received from the shipper, and the other 
at San Francisco, the place where de- 
livered to the consignee. The latter in- 
volves the transportation of a through 
car from the point of connection and only 
the one terminal service at destination. 

It is manifest that a tariff limited, as 
is that described in the findnigs, to ship- 
ments so originating on defendant’s line 
does not apply to the Amreican part of 
the transportation of an _ international 
shipment on a through bill of lading. It 
is to be presumed that if any tariff cov- 
ering that part of the through service 
existed, defendant would have produced 
it; and, in view of the facts shown, the 
burden was upon the carrrier to bring 
forward evidence that a rate therefor had 
been established as required by the act. 
It follows that the lower court erred in 
distinguishing this case from the News 
Syndicate Co. v. N. Y. C R. R., supra. 
That case controls this one. 

Judgment reversed. 


son, chairman of Western Power Corpora- 
tion, who later became a director of The 
North American Company, and _ other 
stockholders of Western Power Corpora- 
tion. The common stock of The North 
American Company was underwritten by 
Central States Electric Corporation at 60, 
but no commissions or fees were paid, the 
market price being about 60, and the 
market value of Western Power Corpora- 
tion common stock being about $75. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 29. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on 85 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 
Stock have been declared, pay- 
able June 30, 


1931, to respec- 

: sive holders of record May 29, 

OSL. 

The United Gas Improvement Co, 
/. W, MORRIS, Treasurer 

1931. Philadelphia, 


April 22, 


Pa. 
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California Taxes 
Dividends From 


U. s. TREASURY | Tax Overruled | 
a eEMes sm — On Motoreyeles _ 









|=" May 25. Made Public May 27, 1931 =~ | | 
e/ | Receipts 
| Customs receipts ..........++. $1,468 ,923.03 
Forel h Banks Internal revenue receipts: ou V a é 
Income tax 1,611,885.70 J | 
Miscellaneous internal | 
nue 2,256,674.74 wa 
Miscellaneous receipts 709,476.01 





| eee 
Location of Institution Out- | 


| Federal Levy Is Construed 


Total ordinary receipts.... ass | 

2 | SOD sccceseve g J o 

side the State Does Not) Ein. ‘Srevious aay 2000000. roe.48290110 , By the-Supreme Court as) 

Preclude Levy on Net In-| ME. coco tiaeiinsabn ast $114,634,310.58 Excise on Sales of Vehicles 
, Expenditures 


come, Board Rules | General expenditures $8,946,544.89 For Police Service 











— 4 ee debt.. ries | 
ds 0 eceipts ...... y F . 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May oo] Panama Canal sans Neevgeces we [Continued Jrom Page <a ‘a 
se s from a national bank lo- perations in special accounts 778,571, 190 U. S. 249; see Greiner v. Lewellyn, 
aoten seats the State may be éncluded | = oo a8 ee 61.772.29 | U. S384, although the consequent indirect 
in the basis of the California Bank and) civi) service retirement fund. 44,038.86 burden is apparent. Even if it could be 
Corporation Franchise tax, the State| Investment of trust funds... 488,475.86 said that there is some reason, which the 
Board of Equalization has just ruled. a —— |Court has never attempted to state, for 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,018,847.11 


Other public debt expenditures 3,109,335.00 the 


Nothing. in section 5219 of the Revised the distinction which was made by 


hibits the inclusion of such) Balance today ..............-- 100'506.128.47 | decision in Panhandle Oil Company v. 
Gevigenda tn. the net income of the cor- ne | MISERIN, BTY U. B. Zid, between an ex- 
poration for purposes of taxation, the Total ...csccccccccccccccseess $114,634,310.58 cise on sales to a government and one on 


opinion held. | 

The first item of the appeal involved 
the inclusion of interest received from 
obligations of the United States. That 
was settled against the taxpayer in a re- 
cent case entitled Pacific Co. v. Johnson, 
the Board said in its ruling entitled In 
re Howard Automobile Co. That part of 
the opinion relating to dividends from na- 
tional banks in other States follows in 


| apparent in the case of a sale. 
se 
Advoecated toe Bring | tax from the seller to the buyer was suffi- 
and it was assumed that the burden of 


| So ee eee legacies, the fact of the shifting of the 
Closer Coo eration |burden would seem to be at least less 
P In the Panhandle Oil case, it was held! 

that this shifting of the burden of a State 

|cient to render the tax invalid where the 

E e R | buyer was an agency of the United States, 
conomic ecovery the sales tax involved was so inevitably 

passed on to the buyer as to require this 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





s. ates of the United States relating to the | 
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full text: 
Illegal Inclusion Claimed 


The second item is said to have been 
illegally included because of the provi- 
\sions of section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 


Change in Financial System 
May Be Advisable, Repre- 
sentative Hoch Tells Kan- 
sas Bankers Association 


taxation of national banking associations 
and their shareholders. 

It is claimed by the appellant that since 
-California has adopted the fourth method 
authorized by section 5219, i. e., a tax on 
national banking associations ‘according 
to or measured by” their net income the, 
conditions embodied in subdivision C of | 
clause 1 of said section prohibited 
the inclusion in the measure of the tax 
of a cerporation, under this act, of divi- 
dends derived from a national banking) 
association located outside of California. 
Therefore, we shall proceed with an analy- 
sis of the provisions of the Federal stat- 
ute on this subject. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that section 5219 purports only to 
regulate the method of taxation to be 
employed with refefence to national bank- 
ing associations or their shares. It does 
not attempt to provide how any other 
banking association, corporations or their 
shares shall be taxed. Subdivision C of 
clause 1 of section 5219 contains provi-| 
sions limiting the rate of taxation to be 
imposed under the third or fourth alterna- 
tives permitted by the section. 


Scope of Provision Defined 


Topeka, KaNns., May 27.—Better plan-| 
ning of production and a better system 
of distribution were given as means by| 
which the business community might aid 
its recovery to normal activity by Repre- | 
sentative Homer Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans., speaking before the 1931 conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bankers Association. | 

Mr. Hoch also suggested the need for 
better methods of cooperation, to be 
secured through the possible reorganiza- 
tion of our financial system; some new 
method of dealing with the problem of 
monopoly; better means of equalizing tax 
burdens; social welfare that is fair and 
reasonable. 

“We are living in times that must give 
| the deepest concern to every man who 
loves his country and covets for every 
man a free and full chance to work out 
his highest destiny,” the Congressman 
declared. “In the midst of unparalleled 
wealth, we have depression and poverty,” 
he continued. “The concentration of 
wealth; the reign of the machine with its 

: which | displacement of labor so rapid that ad- 
anos : eee to or|jJustments are_made with the greatest 


measured by the net income of, or a| difficulty; mass production with its bene- 


franchise or excise tax on, financial, mer- | fits and its disturbances to individual 


; .| craftsmanship; the over-enlarging of the 
geneween = reg pa industrial unit with its threat to the in- 
or laws of other States and also imposes a yng of — a 
a tax upon the income of individuals, may lf = es. OF the - “ealaga th e store, ss 
include in such individual income divi- | *@Ctory 7 e Office; a widesprea 
dends from national banking associations — an rents cong rl at have char- 
located within the State on condition that oo our pena life—all these, and 
it also includes dividends on domestic cor- = ers are a challenge to the best leader- 
porations and may likewise include divi-|*1P -. the country—official, industrial and 
dends from national banking associations | 5°C!#?. 
located without the State on condition that 
it also includes dividends from foreign | 
corporations, but at no higher rate than 
is imposed on dividends from such other | 
corporations.” 

Through a process of omission counsel 
for appellant constructs from this lan- s 
guage the following: : a 'Treasury Revokes Previous Or- 

“A State which imposes a tax accord-| T ° 
ing to or measured by the net income of | der Under Tariff Act 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing, and 
business corporations and also imposes a 
tax upon the income of individuals, may 
include dividends from national banking 
associations located without the State.” 

Because California does not impose a 
tax on individual incomes it is asserted 
that it can not legally include dividends 
from national banks in income as a 
measure of the franchise tax on corpora- 
tions by virtue of the foregoing language. 

Language Held Excluded 


The difficulty with the reasoning of the 
counsel for the appellant is that in his 
omissions he has excluded language 
which is vital to ‘a proper application of 
the entire proviso in the Federal statute. | E. 3000 of April 4, 1929, it was held that: 
A careful reading of the statute will dis- “The Bureau's position now is that the 
close that its intent is to provide that a|owner’s declaration contemplated by said 
State which imposes a tax according to | section 485 (d) of the Tariff Act does not 
or measured by the net income of finan- | apply to warehouse entries and that the 
cial, mercantile, manufacturing, andj/consignee of the merchandise and his 
business corporations, and also imposes | surety are not relieved from the obligation 
a tax upon the income of individuals, may |assumed by them under the warehouse 
include in such individual income divi- | bond, even though the owner's declaration | 
dends from national banking associations |may have been furnished.” 
located without the State on condition| The Tariff Act referred to above was the 
that it also includes dividends from for-|act of 1922. There is no change in lan- 
eign corporations, further, provided, that guage as to this section in the Tariff Act 
no higher rate is imposed upon the in- of 1930. 
come from the bank dividends than from | This question has again been given con- 
such other corporate dividends. sideration and the conclusion has been 

The proviso does not relate in any reached that the practice in effect prior 
manner to what may be included in the |to the issuance of the letter of April 2, | 
net income of a corporation for the pur- | 1929, was in fact the correct one, as it is 
pose of determining the measure of its|now believed that it was the intent of| 
State tax. It applies only to the inclu-|Congress that comsignees should in all 
sion of national bank dividends in the|cases be relieved from the payment of | 
net income of an individual for the pur- | increased and additional duties upon com- | 
pose of State taxation. pliance with the conditions of the sec- 

Further reference to the provisions of |tion and with the regulations prescribed 
section 5219 will disclose that the four| thereunder by the secretary. | 
methods for the taxation of national; ©. I. E. 3000 is, therefore, revoked, and 
banking associations or their shares are |section 485 (d) of the Tariff Act of 1930| 
expected to be mutually exclusive with|held applicable to warehouse entries. | 
the exception contained in the proviso in <inttinedaiintinamnieaigiltiaiaadinaaehinids 
subdivision C of clause 1, above quoted, | : P — I Fs | 
and that the effect of the proviso is to Corporation ermits Law 


permit the taxation of national banking - ® 
associations “‘on or according to or meas- | Is Upehld in Alabama | 
ured by” their net income and under cer- } 
tain conditions at the same time to per- | MontTcomery, ALA., May 27. | 
mit the taxation, as a part of individual! The 1931 Act (No. 54) requiring corpora- | 
income, of dividends received from na-| tion permits to be obtained from the State 
tional bank shares. |Tax Commission instead of the Secretary | 

The clause has no reference whatever |of State is constitutional, the Alabama 
to such a situation as is presented to us|Supreme Court held May 21. The hold- 
in the instant case and we perceive noth- jing is contained in an opinion by Chief 


Law on Warehouse 
Entries Is Clarified 


Consignees should be relieved from the} 
payment of increased and additional du- 
| ties on imported merchandise, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon,| 
ruled in an opinion just made _ public 
| dealing with owners’ oaths and warehouse | 
;entries under provisions of the Tariff Act 
{of 1930. The opinion reverses a ruling 
| previously made by the Customs Bureau, 
| which is revoked. The revised ruling fol- 
lows in full text: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others | 
Concerned: In a letter addressed to a} 
firm of attorneys in New York, dated April | 
2, 1929, which was circularized by the 
Customs Information Exchange as C. I. 


ing in its language which would prohibit | Justice Anderson, affirming judgment of 
the inclusion of dividends from a na-|the Montgomery Circuit Court in the case 
tional bank located outside of this State entitled Elliott Addressing Machine Co. v. 
in the net income of the corporation for | Pete V. Jarmen Jr., as Secretary of State | 
the purposes of taxation under this act.|of Alabama. 
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| result. 
would not, I believe, generally agree. Many 
hold that whether the burden of any tax 
paid by the seller is actually passed on to 
the buyer depends upon considerations so 
various and complex as to preclude the 
assumption a priori that any particular 
tax at any particular time is paSsed on. 
| (Note 1.) 
ket, the burden remains with the seller, or 
even may be shifted back from the seller 
to the producer by the reduction of the 
producer’s price, rather than forward to! 
the consumer by an increase of the seller's 
price. 


been 
United States, supra, holding that a tax 
on transportation, which in that case was 
necessary to effect delivery by the seller, 
was valid because not in terms a tax on 
the sale, as it was in the former. 
if verbal distinction, unfounded in eco- 


| 372-377, 
Economics 
326-328; Bye and Hewitt, 
pp. 453-456; Ely, Outlines of Economics (5th 
| ed.) 

State, 
317-319; 

(6th ed.) 
of Political Economy, 
Shifting and Incidence of Taxation (5th ed.) 
Pp. 218-219, 253-254; Shoup, The Sales Tax in 
France, pp. 322-327; Proceedings, National Tax 
Association, 


With this assumption economists 


In some conditions of the mar- 


(Note 2.) | 
Whatever factors determine whether the 


burden does in fact shift, I do not think | 
it can be said that a tax paid by the seller 
in any given case necessarily burdens the 
purchaser eithér more or less, because in 
form laid on the sale, as in the Panhandle 
Oil case, or upon transportation of goods 
sold f. o. b. destination, as in Wheeler 
Lumber Company v. 
U. S. 572, or on manufacture alone of ar- 
| ticles 
Coyne, 192 U. S. 418, or on both manufac- | 
ture and sale. 


United States, 281 


intended for sale, see Correll v. 


These considerations are, to me, per- 


suasive that the broad rule announced in 
the Panhandle Oil case ought not to be 
|extended, even if we were not required by 
our own decisions to limit it; 
we ought to strain the words of the Sfat- 
ute to bring this case within the authority 
of that one. 
if the tax in the present case were levied 
on manufacture alone we would be bound 
to hold it valid, Correll v. Coyne, supra; 
see Lash’s Products Co. v. United States, 
supra. 


It seems to be conceded that 


Restriction of Ruling 


The rule of the Panhandle Oil case has 
limited in Wheeler Lumber Co. vy. 


Even 


1.—Bastable, Public Finance (3rd ed.) pp 
387-388, 548, 577-578, 588: Brown, The 
of Taxation, pp. 95-96, 134-135, 
Applied Economics. 
p. 794; Hobson, Taxation in the New 
pp. 52-56; Lutz, Public Finance pp 
Marshall, Principles of Economics 

pp. 413-415; Nicholson, Elements 
pp. 456-460; Seligman, 


1907, 
id., 


Pp. 432; 
1922, 


id 
pp 


1920, p. 
108-109; 


175-176, 


178, 212, 266; id., 1923, 


| pp. 297-298: id., 1924, pp. 307, 314, 347-349, 354. 


355; id., 1929, pp. 271, 406-407: Bulletin, Na- 
tional Tax Association, 1923-1924. p. 170; id., 
1929-1930, p. 260; National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board, General Sales or Turnover Taxa- 
tion, pp. 52-54. 
those factors which affect and often obscure 
the fact of shifting, hold the contrary; Com- 
stock, Taxation in the Modern State, 
Bulletin, National Tax Association, 


Others, without discussion of 


Dp. 121: 
1923-1924, 
p. 174 
2.—Bastable, 
Lutz, p. 319; p. 54; 
413-414; all supra Note 1; Bulletin, 
Tax Association, 1923-1924, p. 170 


pp. 376, 548; 


Brown, p. 
Hobson, 


96; 
Marshall, pp 
National 





Wisconsin Defers Plan 
For Auto Insurance Fund 


MapiIson, wis’ May 27. 


The Wisconsin House has indefinitely 
postponed a bill (A. 275) to create a State 
automobile fund for motor vehicle insur- 
ance. 


A bill (A. 543) to make it unlawful to 


solicit personal injury or death claims has 


been passed by the House. The measure 
also provides for the licensing and bond- 
ing of investigators and adjusters of in- 
jury and death claims. 


Other measures passed by the House 


are: A. 709, providing that when an ap-| 


praisal is demanded under the standard 
fire insurance policy, the appraiser ap- 
pointed by one party shall appoint 
umpire if the other party fails to name 
an appraiser, the 
appraiser constituting a board of apprais- 
ers and their award to be binding; A. 89, 
relative to administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, providing that 
the Commission shall acquaint injured 
parties, their dependents and employers 
of their rights and duties and shall check 
all settlements and make investigations 


of all applications for adjustment of 
claims. 
A bill (A. 1) relative to compensation 


for major permanent injuries has been 
passed by both branches of the Legis- 
lature. 


Hafnium Said to Possess 
Value to Radio Industry 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
Bedford, N. Y. However, although the 
zirconium salt which he prepared con- 
comitantly appears to have been free from 
hafnium, the hafnium salt was unfortu- 


|nately contaminated in process by zirco- 
|nium through the interchange of frac- 


tions by careless workmen who had access 


| to the laboratory. To date, therefore, pure 
|hafnium salts have apparently not been 


prepared in the Western Hemisphere. Ap- 
parently the metal likewise has not been 
produced in this country, but a small sam- 
ple of the first metallic hafnium ever made 
was presented by G. Hevesy for permanent 
exhibition in the element collection being 
made by Dr. George F. Kunz at the 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City. 

Practically all the hafnium and its com- 
pounds that have been isolated so far have 
been consumed in scientific and experi- 
mental work, and production has, of 
course, been confined to a small laboratory 
scale. In 1930, however, de Boer and Fast, 
European investigators, are said to have 
prepared some 70 grams of 100 per cent 
hafnium oxide from which they made some 


| pure, ductile metal, as well as a series 


of hafnium-zirconium alloys. 

Further details are given in Information 
Circular 6457, “Hafnium,” cepies of which 
may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


and that} 


an| 


umpire and the one} 











As of May 27 


New York, May 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ............s00+- 14.0500 
Belgium (belga) .........ceceeseeees 13.9219 
BUIGATIS (RSV)... cree veccccccccccns -7150 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 4.......++.. 2.9624 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
















Finland (markka) 6 
| Pramce (fFGNC) 2... .cccccccsccvecess . 

Germany (reichsmark) ..........++. 23.8459 
Greece (drachma) .........see05- 1.2950 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4360 
BEE TEED chk occc wa won ve oqeeensses 5.2348 
Netheriands (guilder) ...........5+. 40.2(61 
Norway (Krone) 26.7752 
Poland (zloty) .... 11.2072 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4937 
Rumania (leu) 5948 
Spain (peseta) 9.6804 
Sweden (krona) 26.8084 
Swivzerland (franc) .......ssseeeee 19.3282 
PE CUE. Seven ces cueeveces 1.7631 
A. eee 23.0982 
China (Shanghai tael) .............. 28.7142 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 20.7812 
CRMOR (TUR GOAL) 6. ccviscvvecee 20.7500 
Se. CHUTE) ce vcvovccvutecescesceaes 36.1362 
PE NUMUED: ile o is bee ce swecerieneyes 49.3871 
SEEMPNDOCS (GOLIAT) oc cccceseccvecces 56.0125 
TE, SUMED 06s ce cteeseseeceres 99.9628 
TD. Nic vex dn ovene owen eecsekes 99.9164 
ME NED. 0.6-0c bes cneees 49.1166 
Argentina (peso, gold) 68.7268 
Brazil (milreis) . 6.6662 
Chile (peso) 12.9719 
Uruguay (peso) 57.1078 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
BE NOE snc W etext veweesabevesssubies 26.5000 


nomic realties, must be made between the 
two cases so that both may stand as au- 
thoritative expositions of the Constitution, 
considerations of substance rather than 


of form should lead us to choose that one | 
which would restrict the doctrine of the | 


Panhandle Oil case to the tax imposed 
in unqualified terms on sales to which it 
was applied in that case. 

The present tax is not levied in such 
terms, exclusively on sales, but is effective 
only when the seller both manufactures or 
imports and sells. With respect to the 
incidence of its burden on the buyer, so 
far as we can know, it does not differ from 
a tax on the manufacture of goods, pay- 
able when sold. See Lash’s Products Co. 
v. United States, supra. I think that the 
Wheeler Lumber case, 
Panhandle Oil case, should control in de- 
termining its validity. 


Mr. Justice Branpets concurs in this | 


opinion. 


Statistics on Manufact 


rather than the! 


uring for Various Stat 
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Decrease in Sales Reported 


STATE BANKING 


Business Subject 


For Second Reserve District To Little Change 


Wholesalers, Department Stores and Various |p California Area 


Chains Affected by Seasonal Declines 


New York, N. Y., May 27.—Wholesale , 


firms, department stores and chain stores 
|in the Second Federal Reserve District re- 
ported sales decreases in April, compared 
with the corresponding month a year ago, 
jaccording to a preliminary report of the 
monthly Federal reserve review of credit 
jand business conditions issued here to- 
day. 

The items on wholesale trade, depart- 
ment store trade and chain store trade 
which the June 1 issue of the New York 
Reserve Bank bulletin will contain follow 
in full text: 


April sales of reporting wholesale firms 
in this district showed seasonal decreases 
in a majority of lines, and were 16.8 per 
cent smaller than a year ago. Sales of 
men’s clothing, cotton goods, shoes, sta- 
tionery, paper, diamonds, and jewelry con- 
tinued to show substantial declines com- 
pared with last year, in most cases as 
large as or larger than in March. 


Hardware Sales Decline 


The decline in sales of hardware com- 
pared with a year previous was the small- 
est since October, 1929, however, and the 
yardage sales of silk goods reported by 
the Silk Association of America were al- 
;most 16 per cent above a year ago, the 
largest increase in nearly two years. April 
machine tool orders, reported by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Association, 
decreased 11 per nt from March and 
were somewhat futther below the level 
of a year ago than in March. 

The value of stocks of merchandise on 
hand at the end of the month showed 


ing a relatively favorable showing in 
March due to early Baster trade, showed 
larger declines in April. Sales of grocery 
chains also showed a somewhat larger de- 
crease than in March. 

Sales per store remained smaller than | 
last year in all types of chains, with the 
exception of candy. | 

The total April sales of the reporting 


| department stores in this district showed 
|a decrease of 8 per cent below a year ago, 


| year, following a slight increase in March, 


{large decreases from a year ago in all} 


reporting lines, with the exception of 
drugs. The ratio of collections to ac- 
counts outstanding was slightly lower 
than in April, 1930. 


Reporting chain stores in this district 


showed a 3 per cent decrease in April} 


sales, compared with last year, abcut the 
same decline as in March. Ten-cent store 
chains reported sales only 0.6 per cent 
smaller than a year ago and drug and 
variety chain store organizations reported 
decreases which, although substantial, 


were the smallest in several months. Sales | 
‘of candy and shoe chain stores, after mak-' year. 


due in part to the fact that April sales 
this year included a much smaller part 


'Conditions in San Francisco 


/ District Show Seasonal 
Expansion, According to 
Reserve Bank 


San Francisco, Cauir. May 27.—The 


business situation in the twelfth Federal 
reserve district has remained unchanged 
during the past three months, after due 
allowance has bene made for seasonal ex< 
pansion, according to the monthly sum- 


of the eastern business than last year.| mary of business conditions released May 


Department stores in all localities in this | 27 


district, with the exception of Westchester, 
reported sales smaller than in April, 1930, 
the decreases ranging from 3 per cent 
to 16 per cent. 

The reports from the various localities 
showed greater irregularity than in 
March; the declines reported in the sales 
of stores in Buffalo and the Hudson River | 
Valley were only about half as large as | 
in March, and the decreases reported by 
the Rochester and Bridgeport stores were 
about the same as in March, while the} 
reductions in other parts of the distriet 


were generally larger in April than in 
March. 
The leading apparel stores reported | 


April sales 10 per cent smaller than last | 


doubtless reflecting chiefly the effect of 
the early Easter. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of the month, valued at retail prices, 
showed an even larger decline from a year 
ago than in March. The percentage of 
outstanding charge accounts collected 
during April remained slightly smaller 
than a year previous. 





Utah Fixes Filing Date 
Of Franchise Tax Report 


Sat LaKE City, UTAH, May 27. 

Under an order just issued by the Utah 
Tax Commission, corporations having a 
fiscal year expiring after Jan. 1 ahd prior 
to June 30 may file their first franchise | 
tax report on or before Sept. 15 of this | 


es 


A summary of preliminary State census, made public by the Bureau of the Census, shows that the United States during 1929 
produced goods valued at more than $70,137,000,000. The table below, taken from the Biennial Census of Manufactures taken 


in 1930, gives statistics by States. 












General Statistics by States, 1929 








Number of establishments, A; salaried officers and employes, B; wage earners (average for the year), C; salaries, D; wages, E; Cost of 
materials, containers for products, fuel and purchased electric energy*t, F; value of products*}, G; value added by manufacture:. H: | 
horsepower §, I: : F 

A B Cc D E F ¢ G I 
United States ..ccciccias 210,710 1,377,760 8,807,536 $3,579,624,574 $11,649,536,855 $38,293,533,500 $70,137,459,352 $31,843.925.852 42,.798.911 
aici “dese teeta peta naan” Maghiiondhitestn”.”  tiiccetssbec ces cinta 
oe ec es ata 2.848 10,471 120,064 24,605,914 102,040,108 299,518,980 560,974,640 261 ,455.660 784,255 
Arizona 347 1,654 10,500 4,245,902 15,077,675 139,256,443 199,370,650 60,114,297 180,550 
Arkansas 1,731 4,541 44,073 9,879.924 39,221,333 115,029,917 208,897,093 93,867,176 221,637 
California 12,903 61.357 290,702 182,876.020 418,797,162 1,759,929,383 3,104.086,175 1,344,156 .792 1,563,068 
Colorado 1,545 6.197 32.735 13,521,486 43,429,074 182,452,517 304,654,661 122,202,144 228,580 
Connecticut 3,121 36,071 253.468 93,916,119 329,656,824 667,133,307 1,495,635,453 828,502,146 908,792 | 
Delaware ie i 458 2,988 23,382 8,123,845 28.846,813 77,050,673 855.6 69.804 ,933 114,030 | 
District of Columbia ... 546 4,247 9,683 9,967,325 15,443,584 36,052,533 88,642,562 52,590,029 44.489 | 
WEOUNEE 2 ences re 2,214 6,496 64,936 14,101,523 £4,661 ,968 97,102.524 232,912,261 135,809,737 193,526 | 
SEEN Gain s:c:0005 v0 se wenne 4,178 12,982 158,280 30,292,504 109,551,586 430,026,560 718,602,596 288,576,036 643,283 
RS iinet Se Seas i Seca se owed 564 1,379 15,656 3,039,125 22,468,035 52,131,077 96,682,764 44,551,687 105,960 | 
ED sik srbiss sso axaeeins ace 15,327 138.852 687.917 350,666,602 1,038 .832.796 3,401,595,452 6,232,438,498 2,830,843,046 2,783,370 
Oe ee 5.074 44.953 313,829 114,805,119 416,713,642 1,404,865,189 2,534,716,550 1,129,851,361 1,811,722 
ES haan 5 hale aban koa eRe ee 3,317 15,794 82,615 35,003.015 103,532,117 579,991,440 907.929,170 327,937,730 372.358 | 
REE ra 9,921 46,996 21,689,055 72,628,477 544,010,255 734,919,439 190,909,124 293,877 
OEE 5 bas obueeeeecenees 10.634 76,201 24,658,606 87,517,967 262,557,633 490,492,239 227,934,606 352,229 
EARN © '5.0 nS eC0h9 54 006 eee ne 10,223 87,511 24,123,169 83,990,368 441,979,590 684,885,999 242,906,409 488,507 | 
eee 6.609 69,593 16,078,453 73,601,093 218,984,735 392,096,124 173,111,389 674,331 
Maryland .... 19.889 131,399 46,304,494 149,051,281 560,183,235 1,120,409,058 560,225,823 660,466 
Massachusetts 81,587 559,443 217,600.752 695,351,100 1,685,585,153 3,392,149,485 1,706,564,332 2,090,068 
Michigan ..... 68,911 528,512 200,443,550 838,241,649 2,578,818,719 4,636,361,417 2,057,542,.693 2,330,858 | 
Minnesota 20,721 102,408 47,494,379 130,949,720 769,477,057 1,171,710,384 402,233,327 597.998 | 
Mississippi 4,194 52,039 9,266,634 42,508,069 113,093,147 220,209,414 107,116,267 252,597 
Missouri 37,605 201,174 91,450,218 238,432,655 1,124,967,658 1,876,140,033 751,172,375 714,799 
Montana 2,047 13,673 4,721,813 21,718,995 173,594,372 247,952,720 74,358,348 169,168 
Nebraska . 6,539 28,219 14,462,983 36,882,542 364,305,751 484,262,511 119,956,760 168,153 
Nevada d 364 2,201 813,640 3,585,425 13,896,029 33,717,059 19,821,030 43.067 
New Hampshire 5,804 65,119 14,711,454 70,107,388 185,375,703 331,366,164 145,990,461 401,089 
New Jersey 74.550 441,105 198,384,151 628,097,520 2,128,167, 537 3,937 ,656,019 1,809,488,482 1,662,677 
BW BORIEO cocccpeccesnacass 597 4.490 1,267,987 5,639,557 10,484,960 21,760,361 11,275,401 23,134 
ee SR eee 237.870 1,106,976 653,086,533 1,651,133 ,696 5,018,231 694 9,979,958,958 4,961,727,264 4,019.660 
North Carolina 16,507 208,068 37,755,966 159,794,761 614,140,001 1,301,319,152 687,179,151 903,811 
North Dakota .. 996 4,033 2,069,891 5,688,308 39,692,399 55,346,976 15,654,577 19,780 } 
Ohio oes 111,854 737,469 301,130,164 1,103 ,938,912 3,127,167,.725 5,999,123,993 2,871,956,268 4,323,132 
Oklahoma 6,919 31,279 16,314,013 40,721,920 306,990,041 452,161,249 145,171,208 221,808 
Oregon 8,373 65,521 19,394,761 86,865,165 205,547,630 412,330,623 206,782,993 427,157 | 
Pennsylvania .. 147,135 1,006,946 368,799,648 1,390,782,260 4,000 ,673,484 7,387 856,808 3,387,183,324 5,935,764 
Rhode Island 13,976 124,838 38,384,678 142,340,508 342,078,104 664,216,174 322,138,070 461,928 
South Carolina 5,141 108,600 12,816,421 73,231,687 227,103,083 385,339,461 158,236,378 525,064 
South Dakota 1,272 6.518 2,558,231 8,085,912 75,167,023 97,768,846 22,601,823 31,166 
ON wos cas n6ce0bessex es 13,458 126,921 32,822,611 114,077,559 387,620,698 706,053,577 318,432,879 602.647 
. Si-snd6s0 6baaneeseadcng ea 21,168 131,503 49,245,926 147,888,053 997,932,276 1,449,801.916 451,869.640 830,844 
EE, obouas cou Meedwha a'sn'ean'a 2.918 15,650 6,474,657 19,765,145 159,191,176 216,529,294 57,338,118 123,697 
MOREY occ 5 Oaduantea's okes 3,147 27,582 8,179,684 34,035,098 66 523,769 144,156,389 77,632,620 166,546 
WEE. “Sans x tabesnsasOnneeds 11,093 118,399 28,494,485 116,847,113 358,749,349 727,606,298 368,856,949 644,187 
Washington 14,092 114,591 35,681 332 160,513,782 426 842,332 794,142,726 367,300,394 808,299 
West Virginia 8.152 84.460 20,641,601 114,130,578 253,609,031 500,393,174 246,784,143 666,871 
Wisconsin os bbopeeeesbeenedn 44,623 264,061 114,960,890 352,813,581 1,205,139,221 2.158,400,172 953,260,951 1,161,299 
TERRI cex'esmawcenecacakcce 251 898 6,288 2,297,321 10,306,294 63,516,935 96,466,461 32,949,526 46,613 | 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 

interest On investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising 
(The aggregates for cost of materials and value of products include large but indeterminate amounts of duplication due to the use 
of the products of some industries as materials by others. 


Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel. and purchased electric energy 


§Rated capacity of prime movers plus rated capacity of electric motors driven by purchased energy. 


types of power equipment will be given in 
Revised. 
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later reports. 





Separate figures for these two 


bo the Federal Reserve Bank of San 


Francisco. 


The summary follows in full text: 
Industrial activity, which has been stable 


during February and March, appears to 
have shown about the seasonal increase 
during April. 
shown by the various available measures 
of trade. 
to decline and the agricultural outlook 
was attended by factors similar to those 
prevailing in recent months. 


Divergent movements were 


Commodity prices continued 


Good Crops Foreseen 
There was little to alter the’ agricultural 


| situation during April—the probability 
that there will be good crops and low 
prices approaches a certainty. 
afforded relief to dry land farming in 
some areas and helped to replenish the 
— than usual irrigation water sup- 
plies. 
normal in most parts of the district this 
year, has been equal to or slightly greater 
{than last year. 


April rains 


Rainfall, although well below 


The principal exception is in northern 


|and central California, where precipita< 
| tion has been unusually light this season. 
| In certain areas, the growth of forage on 
ranges has been somewhat retarded this 
| Spring by lack of rainfall. 
has induced an early market «movement 
of livestock from California, the condition 
of 
The condition of most crops, according to 


This situation 


which is less favorable than usual. 


May 1 estimates, is as satisfactory as in 


other recent years. 


Industrial 
March 
amount. 


increased from 
by about the usual 
lumber production in- 


operations 
to April 
Total 


|creased more than seasonally, although 


developments in this industry were not 
uniform throughout the district, Daily 


| average output of crude oil was negligibly 


less than in April, but reports for the 
first half of May indicate an upturn. 


There was a moderate increase in the 
output of refined oil products during April. 
Mining of nonferrous metals other than 
old continued at an unusually slow rate. 
Building and construction activity de- 
clined from the relatively high levels of 
March. 


Trade Activity Unchanged 


Trade activity did not change greatly 
from the March levels. Department store 
sales declined slightly during April, but 
this was due almost entirely to the fact 
that nearly all of this year’s Easter trad- 
ing came in March. Registrations of new 
automobiles and wholesale trade increased 
somewhat, but the volume of railway and 
intercoastal traffic contracted slightly dur- 
ing April. 

Neither total deposits nor total loans 
and investments cf reporting member 
banks have changed appreciably during 
the past five weeks. Borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Banks of San Francisco 


| by city meniber banks increased tempo- 


rarily during late April and the first half 
of May, but have since declined to less 
than $1,000,000. Recent reductions of ac- 
ceptance buying rates by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco have been 
followed by an increased sale of accept- 
ances by member banks as a means of 
obtaining funds from the reserve bank. 
There have been marked declines during 
recent months in member banks’ holdings 
of acceptances as well as in the creation 
of this type of paper. Additional financ- 
ing by the United States Treasury has re< 
sulted in an expansion in member bank 
holdings of Government securities, while 
investments in other securities were about 
the same on May 20 as on April 15. There 
has been no change in interest rates 
charged customers by commercial banks 
during late April and early May. Rates 
paid to depositors have been reduced, 
both by banks and by building and loan 
associations. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Louisiana: J. S. Brock, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Baldwin Bank, Franklin, taken 
over by Banking Department after voluntary 
closing by directors. 
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Protecting Wage Earners 


From ‘Occupational Poisons’ + 


Health Hazards Which Confront Industrial 
Workers in New York State Revealed by 
Study of Compensation Cases 


By J. D. HACKETT 


Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department of Labor, State of New York 


STATEMENT concerning occupational 

poisons from which workers of the State 

have suffered and for which they claimed 
compensation during 1930, has just been 
compiled by this Department. Though 27 
different poisons are compensated under the 
New York law, compensation was sought in 
the case of only 18 during the year, the re- 
port states. 

The compilation reveals that lead, benzol, 
chromium and carbon monoxide are still the 
predominant hazards in New York industries, 
while cases of poison from fur dyeing and 
chrome plating are on the increase. Alto- 
gether 770 cases of occupational poison were 
reported during the year. Of these, 350 were 
due to lead, 36 to benzol, 29 to chromium, 21 
to carbon monoxide and 334 from all other 
industrial poisons. 

Few people know that dangerous poisons 
are often used in the preparation of articles 
that look so attractive in’ our store windows. 
With proper precaution the hazards due to 
these poisons may be obviated, but often the 
manufacturers and the workers do not know 
the dangers until they have begun to feel 
their bad effects. 

New York State, through the Department 
of Labor, provides that all industrial work be 
done under: hygienic conditions and that all 
factorits and workshops be properly venti- 
lated. The Division of Industrial Hygiene is 
at the service of employer and worker alike 
to reduce the hazards due to the use of poi- 
sons in industry. 

One of the old hazards, well known and 
understood, is lead. At the present time 
storage battery plants account for a large 
proportion of the lead hazard, although there 
are only a few storage battery plants in the 
State. Our records show that a larger num- 
ber of cases of lead poisoning come from 
these than from lead painting, which em- 
ploys a much larger number of men. 


- + 


In painting we have avoided the dangers 
of lead largely by substitution of benzol and 
similar chemicals as the basis of lacquer 
thinners, widely used on automobile bodies, 
lamps, chandeliers, ornamental iron work, 
etc., but in this there is a new danger. For 
the lacquer is applied in a spray, which cre- 
ates a vapor, and this, when breathed by the 
worker, may first cause headache and loss of 
breath, and in later stages, heart’ affections, 
skin eruptions and delirium. 

Carbon monoxide is a widespread occupa- 
tional danger, often unrecognized because it 
has no smell nor color. It is a sure poison 
and many a worker is affected by it but does 
not “know the cause. He sees no gas; he 
smélls no gas; yet he géts a headache and 
that is the first symptom. If he has not 
breathed too much of the poison the cure is 
at hand. All he has to do is to breathe fresh 
air and he will be restored in a minute, but 
too much of the poison will permanently in- 
jure him. Workers in hat-forming factories 
are commonly in danger of carbon monoxide 
poisoning from the fumes from gas appli- 
ances often carelessly used in the work. 

Preventing occupational poisons is a diffi- 


cult matter. No sooner have you banished 
one poison than another comes in its place. 
For years we sat at breakfast and looked at 
our nickel-plated toasters, after coming 
from the bathroom where every fixture was 
nickel plated. These days are over and now 
we have replaced the harmless nickel plating 
by the newer and more attractive chrome 
plating. All the world over, with one accord, 
the platers took to chrome plating. They 
did not know that unless proper precautions 
are taken, the fumes of chromic acid may 
cause perforation of the nasal septum and 
nasty, disagreeable sores on the bodies of 
workers. Chrome plating is used for grills, 
compacts, mirrors, and countless other at- 
tractive articles. Even shoes are now chrome 
tanned, the process being cheaper than the 
old-fashioned tanning process, but also more 
dangerous. 
+ + 


Aniline is another poison. Those becom- 
ing furs which women wear around their 
neck must be dyed and they are most effec- 
tively dyed with aniline. Some of the dyes 
are harmless; some are poisonous and the 
fur worker does not know which is which. 
The fur industry has much to learn about 
hygiene. It ought to discriminate between 
fhe use of safe and unsafe dyes, which is 
often the difference between good and bad 
dyes. No dye is good in our opinign if it 
poisons the worker, and there is no justifica- 
tion for its use. 


The handling of furs, even before the dye- 
ing process begins, is often dangerous. Un- 
less due precautions are taken, anthrax—a 
disease accompanied by sores and ulcers, to- 
gether with internal troubles—may result 
from inhaling the dust from furs, hides or 
other animal products, especially if these, be 
infected. 


Other prominent occupational poisons 
mentioned are arsenic poison, which also 
may be contracted in a variety of seemingly 
harmless occupation—pottery decorating, 
carpet making, feather curling, wall paper 
printing; and wood alcohol poisoning, from 
the manufacture of varnish, from toy paint- 
ing, from the making of buttons, shoe polish, 
artificial flowers, etc. 


Silica poisoning, which, although it affects 
workers in rock drilling, sand blast cleaning 
and the manufacture of cleansing and scour® 
ing materials, is not legally recognized as a 
compensable disease. Almost every dust is 
a hazard and silica dust particularly so. This 
kind of poison is insidious. A worker con- 
tinues breathing silica dust for years without 
apparent inconveniencé, but in the léng run 
it gets him. His lungs clog up; his breathing 
becomes difficult; he no longer is able to 
work. Yet this is not inevitable if proper 
preventive measures are observed. 

* 


+ + 


In the case of nearly all the poisons enum- 
erated, elaborate and consistent hygienic 
precautions are necessary to prevent danger- 
‘ous effects. Thorough ventilation programs 
are needed to eliminate the hazards in many 
cases, 





Development of 


Water Resources 


Gaging Flow of Streams Viewed as Important 
By CHARLES E. RYDER 


Chief Engineer, Water and Power Resources Board, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


TREAM gaging is an essential element in 
the economic development of streams for 
purposes of domestic and industrial wa- 

ter supply, power development, navigation, 
sanitation, flood control and other uses. In 
recognition of this fact, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters has en- 
tered into a cooperative agreement with the 
United States Geological Survey which will 
result in an advanced and enlarged program 
for this little understood, but nevertheless 
very necessary and important work. 


The need for expansion in investigations of 
the surface water resources is especially 
urgent at this time, following the drought of 
last year, as many communities and water 
companies will not fail to profit¢by the lésson 
so dearly learned, by making provision to 
guard against a repetition of the\grave men- 
ace of another water shortage. Many pte- 
dictions are heard that, because of a con- 
tinued deficiency in the ground water sup- 
ply, we will experience an even more severe 
drought again this year and it is undoubt- 
edly true that there was an unusual lack of 
rain and snow during the past Summer, Fall 
and Winter. On the other hand, there is an 
old saying that after a drought we should 

+ prepare for a flood, to which few people 
would object if it were not proportionately 
severe. 

It is to ameliorate floods and droughts by 
reforestation and the construction of storage 
reservoirs that a far-sighted program of wa- 
ter control is aimed and for this an exact 
knowledge of stream flow is a requisite. An 
attempt to predict at this time what may be 
the condition of the streams during the Sum- 
mer and Fall of this year is absurd with the 
scientists’ present knowledge of the laws gov- 
erning precipitation, but this should not deter 
those who may be responsible for furnishing 
adequate and wholesome public water sup- 
plies from profiting by the experience of re- 
cent months. 

It is but a poor excuse to say that the con- 
dition of the streams last year was abnormal 
and that we may not have a repetition of 
such deficiencies in rainfall in years to come. 
There is no substitute for water and every 
public water system should be designed to 
furnish an adequate supply under conditions 
which may be reasonably anticipated, at the 
same time taking into account the further 
demands which will be caused by reasonable 
future growth of the community thus served. 

The drought of last year, on the whole, was 
the most severe of which there is any rec- 
ord, but it was not as severe in certain sec- 
tions of the State as the drought of 1908. 
The following years of 1909 and 1910 were 


also unusually deficient in stream flow, and 
low water stages covered a much longer pe- 
riod in 1909 than in 1908. Very low flows 
also occurred in 1914 and 1923. 


Stream gaging in Pennsylvania was started 
by the Federal Government on a small scale 
in 1897, although gage heights. had previ- 
ously been taken at Harrisburg since 1890 
and at Williamsport since 1895. Federal ap- 
propriations for this work were reduced and 
on Jan. 1, 1907, the stations discontinued by 
the United States Geological Survey were re- 
established by the Water Supply Commission 
of Pennsylvania, and on April 1, all Federal 
stations were taken over by the State and 
many new stations established. The Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters is now main- 
taining 93 gaging stations, covering practi- 
cally all of the larger and many of the 
smaller streams; 66 of these stations were 
built by the State and the remaining 27 in 
cooperation with municipalities, industries, 
water companies or the Federal Government. 

It is economically impossible to provide in- 
telligently and adequately for the develop- 
ment of a stream for any purpose without 
adequate knowledge of the rate of runoff 
which may be expected from month to month 
and from year to year. In most cases the 
low flows are most important, as works for 
water supply or water power must be de- 
signed for successful operation under drought 
conditions. Storage of flood flows and the 
release of such water during dry times is the 
salvation of public water supply systems and 
hydraulic engineers must know how “much 
water can be stored and over what periods 
it must be released. 

In other cases, a knowledge of flood flows 
are all important. Works for flood control 
cannot be properly designed without ade- 
quate flood flow records and dams cannot be 
built safely unless spillways are adequate to 
pass maximum flows without overflow of 
earthen embankments. An inadequate spill- 
way caused the failure of the dam which re- 
sulted in the Johnstown flood. 

The cooperative agreement between the 
State Department of Forests and Waters and 
the United States Gealogical Survey was 
Signed on May 1 and will become operative 
at the beginning of the fiscal year on June 1. 
Each agency will contribute equal amounts 
toward the work for the next biennium and 
the areas to be investigated and the scope of 
the investigations will be determined by mu- 
tual agreement. The work will be conducted 
in the present offices of the Steam Gaging 
Bureau in the Department of Forests and 
Waters and under the general supervision of 
the Chief Engineer of the Department. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


NEW MARKETS SOUGHT 
FOR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


How Aeronautics Trade Division of Department of Com- 
merce Helps to Promote Foreign and Domestic Sales 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with aeronautics trade. 


By LEIGHTON W. ROGERS 


Chie}, Aeronautics Trade Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


Aeronautics Trade Division of 
the Department of Commerce was 
organized July 1, 1929, under the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, to aid the American aeronautics 
industry in selling its products abroad 
and, when requested to do so by the in- 
dustry, in domestic sales problems. Nat- 
urally, it cooperates very closely with 
the Aeronautics Branch, under Col. 
Clarence M. Young, although it is under 
the supervision of William L. Cooper, 
director of the Commerce Department’s 
trade promotive organization. The Aero- 
nautics Trade Division’s main functions 
are to aid the American manufacturer 
of aeronautic products to sell in over- 
seas markets and publish information 
about foreign aeronautical developments. 
oS 


It is estimated, conservatively, that 
this Division was in some way associated 
With fully 40 per cent of the $20,000,000 
worth of aviation products sold abroad 
during the less than two years of its 
existence. Here is directed the report- 
ing of foreign offices and the efforts 
made by the commercial attaches and 
trade commissioners in creating an out- 
let for American aeronautics products. 
The Division sends out questionnaires to 
the various offices, asking for details of 
a kind which will be of doilars and cents 
value to the aeronautics industry. These 

-reports are not filed and forgotten, but 

immediately .disseminated to the indus- 
try for its confidential use. Whenever a 
specific problem arises in connection 
with a marketing problem, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, this Division may be 
called upon for advice and usually can 
be of some assistance in its solution. 

Another function of major importance, 
although its results cannot be so easily 
measured, is that of keeping current in- 

~ formation on foreign aeronautic regula- 
tions. In this work it collaborates closely 
with the Legal Section of the Aeronautics 
Branch. American air transport oper- 
ators, publications and educational in- 
stitutions are enabled, due to services 
made available by ‘the Foreign Informa- 
tion Section of this Division to keep 
abreast of technical developments, air 
transport operations and information on 
all phases of foreign aeronautics. Amer- 
ican pilots contemplating flights over 
foreign territories may obtain data on 
landing facilities and regulations to be 
observed. In this connection, bulletins 
have been prepared by the Foreign In- 
formation Section on landing fields in 
Latin America, Canada and Italy. Oth- 
ers are in course of preparation. 

+ + 

It is significant to note that the avia- 
tion industry's export business during 
1930 declined only 5 per cent under that 
for the peak year 1929. Almost invari- 
ably, before sales representatives or 
pilots set out on a demonstration mis- 
sion, they spend from one day to a week 
in Washington going over with the staff 
of this Division reports of conditions in 
the countries in which they are to travel. 


It is gratifying that in almost all cases 
they report their findings to the Divi- 
sion after their return. 

In addition to the effective collabora- 
tion received from the regular staffs in 


the Bureau's foreign offices and the nu- 
merous consular offices of the Depart- 
.* 


ment of State, there is an aeronautics 
trade commissioner to the Far East and 
one will shortly be assigned to cover the 
West Indies and Central and South 
America. 

As is true of all commodity divisions 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion cooperates with the trade associa- 
tions, there being only one, the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, serving 
the aeronautics industry. Examples of 
this collaboration are: The “Handbook 
for the Aeronautics Exporter,” prepared 
by the Division staff and published by 
the Chamber, and a cable céde including 
aeronautics terms for the exclusive use 
of the industry and its overseas repre- 
sentatives. 

“Sales Manuals,” which include quo- 
tations, photographs, blue prints, per- 
formance and specification data on all 
American “approved type” aircraft and 
engines are prepared and made available 
to foreign offices by the Division. Sev- 
eral motion picture films, arranged for 
by the Division, depicting the develop- 
ment of American aeronautics, have 
been exhibited through the foreign of- 
fices. 

+ + 

“= Division now has in progress a 

comprehensive study on the distri- 
bution of aircraft in the United States, 
which is intended to give the aircraft 
sales manager assistance in allocating 
his distributor territories and in judging 
the possibilities in the respective terri- 
tories for his products. One of the fea- 
tures of this survey will be a symposium 
of new and unusual uses of aircraft 
throughout the world, which should 
serve as an indication to sales managers 
of markets heretofore uncultivated. 

The manner in which the compara- 
tively youthful aeronautics industry has 
availed itself of the services available 
from the Aviation Commodity Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce indicates that there is need 
for such assistance. As the industry 
becomes versed to a greater extent in 
export procedure and becomes more 
firmly established in foreign markets, 
there will be a natural expansion in the 
traffic research phase of its work. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of this 
industry. Through that Office there 
passes a steady stream of applications 
and decisions thereon affecting the al- 
most limitless range of things that enter 
into the various phases and branches of 
the aeronautics trade. The Patent Of- 
fice is an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of every American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Aeronautics Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of May 29, William M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, tells how the Bureau, through the Census of Manufactures 
end the Census of Distribution, serves the aeronautics trade. 


Sweet Clover as Aid to Farmer 


Large Crops Grown in Order to Improve Soil 
By W. A. ATCHISON 


t Statistician, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


WEET clover, a plant quite commonly 
found growing in positions where noth- 
ing else will grow, is perhaps the out- 

standing land reclaimer and utilizer of the 
plant world. This crop is supposed to have 
been originally at home in Asiatic Russia 
and it has been variously known as Melilot, 
Bokhara or Giant Clover, Wild Alfalfa, but 
more commonly as time passes it is referred 
to as sweet clover. No doubt this latter name 
sticks because the plant is extremely fragrant 
when in blossom. 


Using the term clover is actually incorrect 
as this group .of plants is entirely distinct 
from either clovers or alfalfas. The botanist 
classes true clovers as Trifolium, the alfalfas 
as Medicago, and “sweet clovers” in a still 
separate group or genus, Melilotus. As a 
matter of fact, however, sweet clover belongs 
to the leguminous family of plants and is 
closely related to both clover and alfalfa. 


As with many another introduced plants 
the time and circumstance under which 
sweet clover was brought to the United States 
are somewhat abscure. It is known to have 
been growing in colonial Virginia as early as 
1739 and owing to a wide distribution 
throughout Europe, Asia and Africa it is 
easily possible that many pioneer settlers in 
other colonies brought seed with them when 
they came to this country. 

Spread of sweet clover on this continent 
has been from South to North and it has not 
been until very recent years that the plant 
has graduated from the weed class. The 
change in estimate as to the worth of sweet 
clover has been brought about by discovery 
of the beneficial qualities of the plant. 

Observers noted that under conditions so 
adverse that no other plant would exist sweet 
clover not only grew but thrived, especially 
if limestone were plentiful. Thus it was 


adapted to seeding on the rocky or barren 
hillsides and the clay banks of our rougher 
plow lands where other more exacting and 
less aggressive cultivated plants either could 
not establish themselves or else were waging 
a losing battle with the forces of erosion. 
Sweet clover was also found growing on al- 
most pure sand, and upon the heavy black 
soils of some of our gumbo sections. In more 
western areas it grew amazingly on shallow 
water land where alfalfa got wet feet and 
lost out. 


One of the earliest uses of the crop in this 
country was for planting along railroad 
tracks to hold embankments. Apiarists were 
also quick to appreciate the worth of the 
crop as a bee pasture, but its agricultural 
value was not so readily acknowledged. As 
late as 1912, by which time sweet clover was 
established from coast to coast, fully one- 
third of the farmers doubted the agricultural 
value of the crop, nearly 10 per cent of these 
men considered it a pest, and the experiment 
stations had done but little work toward 
establishing its merits and demerits. 


In Kansas sweet clover has had really seri- 
ous consideration since about 1910, but even 
as late as 1914 most farmers of the State 
thought it a weed rather than a crop of 
worth. By 1915 sufficient acreage had be- 
come established that it was listed as a field 
crop by the State Board of Agriculture. 
Something over 13,000 acres were growing 
within the State at that time. A remarkable 
increase has been noted in the Kansas acre- 
age the past 15 years. In 1930 there were 
nearly 237,000 acres growing and the one- 
time weed was credited with a value of over 
$2,250,000. That's a rather rapid rise/ to 
fame but results from growing the crop dem- 
onstrate that the change in status of sweet 
clover has been more than justified. 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
President of the United States 1877-1881; 
“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to im- 
prove their own methods of education.” 
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Effect of Community Life 
on Child’s Attitudes +» ++ + 


Federal Commissioner of Education Stresses 
Importance of Providing Normal Children 
With Proper Kind of Environment 


By WM. JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


66 DUCATION,” says Dr. J. K. Hart, “is 
E the resultant of the whole commu- 

nity’s endless impacts upon the young 
individual.” This observation is given added 
emphasis by that school of psychologists who 
do not consider “the instincts” as significant 
in child development but seek to analyze 
early environment as the major contributor 
to children’s reactions. Our nursery schools 
and child study clinics are founded, at least 
in theory, on the belief that reactions estab- 
lished in the early years are very important 
in conditioning later behavior. 


+ + 


The largest body of Americans ever assem- 
bled to discuss child welfare problems—the 
White House Conference of November, 1930— 
was told by its chairman, Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, that the first major issue before 
the delegates was “the problem of how to 
steady our children against the high-pow- 
ered impact of new forces which have devel- 
oped in our modern civilization.” 


Many teachers have been taught to be- 
os that inheritance is the major factor to 

considered, that a child must be born of 
superior stock if he is to amount to much in 
the world. It is true that education must 
work within certain limits set by heredity. 
Obviously, a blind child may not become a 
reat painter nor a deaf child a great musi- 
cian. But a teacher may too readily see a 
pupil’s liabilities and overlook his assets. A 
great contribution of the White House Con- 
ference was its emphasis on assets; on dis- 
covering and building upon children’s ca- 
pacities rather than lamenting on their 
shortcomings. 


Parents and teachers may be led to throw 
themselves, body and soul, into some one 
movement designed to correct an abuse, such 
as the unskilled handling of delinquents, or 
to remedy a neglect such as failure to fur- 
nish surgical aid to the crippled, or to allevi- 
ate suffering as in the case of neglected and 
improperly attended child-bearing women. 
These claims are challenging; a presentation 
of the facts stirs the emotions and arouses 
a fighting spirit. No one should deter them 
from helping these causes. 

I would like, however, to present the cause 
of perhaps the most neglected of all chil- 
dren, the apparently healthy, evidently 
happy, normal child. The Children’s Char- 
ter asks for him among other things these: 


“Ir * * * understanding and the guarding 
of his personality as his most precious right.” 

“VII * * * a dwelling place safe, sanitary, 
and wholesome * * * free from conditions 
which tend to thwart his development; and 
a home environmert harmonious and en- 
riching.” 

“TX * * * a eommunity which recognizes 
and plans for his needs, protects him against 
physical dangers, moral hazards, and dis- 
ease; * * * and makes provision for his cul- 
tural and social needs.” 

“I * * * spiritual and moral training to 
help him to stand firm under the pressure of 
life.” 

“Xx * * * an education which * * * prepares 
him for a living which wiH yield him the 
maximum of satisfaction.” 

To what extent may these ideals be made 
realities for the average child who excites no 
sympathy and arouses little interest outside 
his own home, and frequently is misunder- 
stood or maltreated even in his own family 
circle? Local parent-teacher associations 
can do much to make their community un- 
derstand and guard its child personality as 
it protects those of its adult members. 

Miss Jane Culbert, in a recent volume en- 
titled “The Visiting Teacher at Work” sum- 
marizes the reports of those workers who 
went to homes whence came children who 
were in difficulties at school. The parent’s 
attitude toward the child concerned is re- 
ported as “free from indulgence” in 1,222 
cases; as “too indulgent” in 2,442 cases; as 
marked by “good discipline” in 1,012 cases; 
by discipline “too severe” in 1,878 cases; as 
evidencing “no partiality between children” 
in 2,152 cases; as marked “by partiality to 
particular children” in 1,878 cases. 
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Have children “the harmonious and en- 
riching” home environment the Conference 
declared they should have? Miss Culbert’s 
workers reported for the cases investigated, 
“harmonious” home conditions in 2,457 cases; 
“lacking in harmony” in 2,029 cases; as pro- 
viding “good moral influence” in 2,226 cases; 
as “broken” in 827 cases; as presided over. by 
“alcoholic parents” in 418 cases; and as 
marked by other “immoral conditions” in 584 
cases. 

I pass here the effect on economic sup- 


port of the home without in the least dis- 
paraging the evil effects of an inadequate 
family income. The present is a trying pe- 
riod and unfortunately children entirely in- 
nocent of any sins, either of commission or 
omission, must pay for it in bodies, under- 
nourished or perhaps weakened by lack of 
proper care in sickness. In normal times this 
item is not so serious as evidenced by Miss 
Culbert’s returns which found economic con- 
ditions satisfactory in about half the homes 
investigated, as providing good dietary for 
the children in 2,016 cases as compared with 
1,405 cases of improper diet. 


Does the community protect its children 
against “physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease”? Does it provide for children’s 
“cultural and social needs”? 


What factors beside home and school enter 
a child’s makeup? “The church,” we answer 
at once, and settle back satisfied with its 
beneficial effect. We are unaware of the 
fact that many children do not come in con- 
tact with it at all. “The scouts and other 
associations maintained by civic and religious 
groups for the upbuilding of young manhood 
and womanhood” would be the answer of 
others. These are influences for good, but 
it we should compute the number of boys 
and girls who are eligible for membership in 
such organizations and discover for ourselves 
how much each institution needs to be en- 
larged to do a 100 per cent job we would see 
at once that they do not reach all. What 
are some influences in the community affect- 
ing these same children and many others? 


The poolroom and the bowling alley. These 
have been combated for years, not on their 
own account but because of the habitue of 
these places when operated for commercial 
gain. Then there is the motion picture 
theater. The influence of this institution is 
unknown. In its melodrama it probably in- 
fluences children, especially young ones, to 
irresponsible: handling of firearms. At least 
certain child deaths appear to be attributable 
to the effect of wild-west plays. Girls in 
their ‘teens appear especially susceptible to 
the effect of dress and makeup shown on the 
film. We have enough run away to Holly- 
wood cases to furnish an index to this effect. 
Doubtless adolescent ideas of love making 
and marriage are also formed in the light of 
many of these plays. 


+ + 


Dr. W. _H. Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, &ttempted to ascertain what chil- 
dren knew about their community and its 
economic activities prior to instruction in 
these subjects furnished by the school. 
Groups of children in various sections of our 
larger cities and groups in some small cities 
were interviewed with regard to the actual 
knowledge which they had and their attitude 
toward certain problems. 


He found that the children best informed 
on the United States Constitution came from 
homes'of foreign-born parents, a fact which 
he attributed to the drive “to Americanize” 
these people during and immediately after 
the great war. “The children,” he said, “who 
know the most about the Constitution, about 
law and order, live in districts where law 
and order are most consistently ignored and 
flouted. The group making the next to best 
score on these pieces of information lives in 
the toughest and most lawless slum in Chi- 
cago’s most dangerous ward.” 

Dr. Burton also gave in his report “a list 
of those items of civic, social and economic 
life which were best known to all children 
regardless of social or economic status, race 
or nationality.” 


The first 15 items in the order of rank are: 


» Bootlegger, divorce, sheriff, juvenile court, 


bail, jury, mayor, election, polling place, bal- 
lot, taxes, insurance, bank, rent, bank de- 
posit. 


Apropos of this list Dr. Burton calls at- 
tention to the fact that “while nearly 100 per 
cent of the boys and 90 per cent of the girls 
were thoroughly acquainted with the boot- 
legger and his activities, only about 40 per 
cent of the same children had ever heard of 
the prohibition law, or realized that the boot- 
legger was violating it. * * * 

“Many children,” he says, “regarded the 
bootlegger as a well dressed and wealthy 
man. An appreciable per cent of the boys 
could see nothing wrong about being a boot- 
legger except the interference of the police.” 

One may attribute this to home conditions 
pure and simple or to the home plus such 
agencies as the newspapers. It is clear, how- 
ever, that agencies outside of the school and 
its control have impacts on its charges that 
counteract much of its efforts toward good 
citizenship. 


Requiring Inspection of Automobiles 
New Jersey Law Discussed by Commissioner 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


HEN inspection of 566,135 motor vehicles 
W reveals the need of 177,062 adjustments 

and 57,086 major repairs or replace- 
ments. a total of 234,148 corrections, it can- 
not fail to have a favorable effect upon street 
and highway safety. 


Those are the figures resulting from the 
check of New Jersey vehicles during 1929 in 
the save-a-life campaign. They are based 
upon inspection of 70 per cent of the regis- 
tered vehicles of the State. Since the in- 
spection depended upon the voluntary ap- 
pearance of car owners at that time, one caf 
assume that the 30 per cent of the vehicles 
that were not checked were the least safe 
from the mechanical standpoint. 


Objectors to compulsory mechanical in- 
spection of motor vehicles, which henceforth 
will be required by law in New Jersey, center 
their opposition upon the point that the me- 
chanical element is responsible for a com- 
paratively small percentage of traffic acci- 
dents. 


The Motor Vehicle Department fully agrees 
that the human element causes a much 


greater proportion of the mishaps which 
maim and kill street and highway users. It 
cannot concur, however, that other factors 

© not need consideration merely because 
they offer less of a hazard. Certainly it will 
not agree that when 70 per cent of the best 
maintained cars in the State need a total of 
234,148 corrections there is no chance for im- 
proving conditions by compelling inspection 
of all registered vehicles. 

Increasing congestion puts a constantly 
higher premium upon the condition of auto- 
mobiles with regard to safety. Car manufac- 
turers meet this situation with better safety 
equipment in the form of more powerful 
brakes, sturdier construction, better head- 
lights, and more efficient safety accessories, 
such as horns, windshield wipers, and rear- 
view mirrors. 

The State, which registers vehicles and li- 
censes drivers, is taking a step just as logical 
when it requires that thesé vehicles be in- 
spected. It is the State’s means of checking 
up on what car buyers are doing with the 
inherently safer equipment placed in their 
hands. 





